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I DEEM’D NOT THAT THOU THUS COULDST CHANGE. 


When mourns tho heart o’er hopes 
destroy’d, ' 

The world becomes a dreary void ; 

No power has wealth to soothe the mind. 
Nor make it to its fate resign’d. 

Alas ! since thou hast proved untrue, 

I bid this faithless world adieu ; 

In loneliness I’ll hide the grief, 

That seeks not, wishes not relief. 

I deem’d not that thou thus couldst 
change. 

Nor thy affection coldly range; 

And not one link of hope remain, 

Still to unite the magic chain ; 

But thou thyself didst rudely sever 
The chain Love forged to last for evor. 


Thy plighted faith was but a dream, 

And love, alas, a transient beam ! 

For falsehood hath its shadow cast 
To cloud the brightness of the past— 

Left me to mourn that e’er wo met, 

But vainly struggle to forget; 

To fool that hopelessness of heart 
Which will not from its anguish part. 

I deem’d not that thou thus couldst 
change. 

Nor thy affection coldly range ; 

And not one link of hope remain, 

Still to unite tho magic chain ; 

But thou, alas, didst harshly sever 
The chain Love forged to last for ever. 
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THE S T O RY-T ELLER. 

THE ITALIAN PAINTER.—A Legend op the Wye. 

Chapter I. 

Four miles below the quaint old town of Ross in Herefordshire, and situated 
on the right bank of the silvery Wye, whose lucid waters are but momentarily 
darkened by the dim shadow of its lofty keep and crumbling towers, rises the 
noble and time-honoured ruin of Goodrich Castle. But, grey Goodrich, thy 
glory is departed; yet ’tis sweet, when wandering among thy mouldering 
walls and silent courts, to ponder on times long past, and strive to recall the 
dim shadows of thy former inmates; to shut out the outer world, with its 
hollow pleasures and disappointed hopes, from the memory, perhaps for the 
time even from the heart; and in the beauty of thy solitude to think of some 
old legend connected with thy former history. 

It is a festal day in the good old town of Ross, in the bright summer time 
of 1190, and crowds of holiday folk, dressed in their gayest attire, wend their 
way towards the river ; for in one of the green meadows which border on the 
Wye a stately Maypole is erected, wreathed with evergreens and wild flowers, 
surmounted by a large flag, which waves lazily in the gentle breeze. 

Hundreds of expectant pleasure-seekers are scattered over the fields. Here 
is a group of sturdy yeomanry throwing the quoit or hurling the heavy ball, 
while yonder, enclosed by a ring of excited spectators, the doughty wrestlers 
struggle for the victory. Still further on, and distinguished by their dark 
gabardines of Lincoln green, their plumed caps, and long yew bows, a company 
of merry archers arc shooting at the target; and in the neighbourhood of the 
tents and drinking-booths the lithe juggler and wandering minstrel claim their 
share of delighted beholders. But although the wrestlers are well-matched, 
and the archers (mostly the retainers of some neighbouring baron) wing their 
cloth-yard shafts with an accuracy and precision that draws shouts of enthu¬ 
siastic applause from the assembled bystanders, and in spite of the lively antics 
of the supple tumblers, and the enraptured songs of the old bards, the May- 
pole is evidently the centre of attraction ; for here the pretty village maidens 
with their chosen swains mingle in the dance, and although their music, 
which consists of a guitar and a harp, is rather out of tune, a right merry 
dance it is, for their hearts are light as the summer sunshme, and many a 
ringing laugh comes from that joyous company as they , lread the quick 
measure of “ Ho Yolgen.” 

To two figures only in the latter group wdTild we draw our reader’s atten¬ 
tion. See, they are just advancing to take their places in the dance; and 
with an air of love and confidence the beautiful village belle, the blushing 
Queen of the May, leans on the arm of her swarthy lover, Giacco de Borello, 
the young Italian painter. 

Beatrice Fitznoel, the only daughter of the worthy knight Sir Ralph Fitz- 
noel, of Wilton, was scarcely nineteen at the period of our opening scene ; hut 
though so young, she was exceedingly beautiful. Her rich brown tresses, 
wreathed with wild flowers and May-blossom, hung in glossy ringlets over a 
neck and shoulders of marble whiteness and superb symmetry. The laughing 
eyes, so often raised to the dark features of her companion, were blue as the 
summer sky, and shaded by long drooping lashes, which screened them like a 
fairy veil from the rude gaze of the curious. Her faultless features and 
dazzling complexion, which she inherited from her Saxon mother, together 
with a voice clear and* musical as the song of a wild bird, composed a list of 
personal attractions that made Beatrice Fitznoel the adored of all beholders. 

Her dress was an under gown and kirtle of white cloth, with loose sleeves of 
great width, which came down however only to the elbow, and permitted her 
beautifully moulded arms, one of which was clasped by a bracelet of pure 
gold, to be exposed to view. Over this dress she wore a long loose robe of 
crimson wool, trimmed with the fur of the black fox, and her tiny feet were 
encased in boots of scarlet leather, 
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Beatrice was Sir Ralph’s only child, her mother having died in giving her 
birth; she was, moreover, an heiress; for with his wife the worthy knight 
had obtained also a fair Saxon estate, which had induced him to turn his 
sword into a ploughshare, and settle down in ease and comfort. And affec¬ 
tionately now aid the old man watch over the growth of the fair flower, which 
like some token from heaven, had been left him as a last souvenir by her he 
so fondly loved, and who now slept her last sleep beneath the daisied turf of 
the village churchyard. 

Before she had passed her eighteenth birthday Beatrice Fitznoel had 
been loved and wooed by many, but without return; her heart was invincible, 
so one by one each suitor withdrew rejected. 

In the early autumn of 1189 a stranger appeared at the town of Ross. He 
# was an Italian, his name Giacco de Borello. Late one night, mounted on a 
strong powerful horse, and splashed with mud from head to heel, this 
mysterious traveller arrived at the “Kingts Hostelrie,” and the following day 
expressed a resolve of taking up his residence there. 

Our hero was tall and dark, with a lofty brow, aquiline features, and 
graceful bearing. He had a kind word and a smile for all, and though he 
painted well, report said that he could handle a sword even better than his 
pencil. Giacco was frank and good-tempered, but there wero times when his 
dark eye flashed with a strange fire, and when aroused to anger, his hand 
often wandered, as if instinctively, to the hilt of the long poignard which 
ever hung at his side. 

The Italian, however, was a general favourite. The barons and warlike 
chieftains of the neighbourhood patronised, his equals loved, and the poor 
respected him. 

Not long after his arrival, the painter became acquainted with the fair 
Beatrice Fitznoel; how or when, no one knew ; their intimacy soon ripened 
into love. Report said that the old knight did not discountenance the 
growing attachment, and at last it was whispered abroad that the youn^ 
couple had plighted their troth at the well of St. Anthony. So matters stood 
at the period when our tale commences. 

The daDce was at length concluded, and leading the Queen of the May to 
a felled tree which lay close by, De Borello seated himself beside her, and the 
two lovers were soon engrossed in conversation. 

Suddenly the shrill note of a bugle was heard in the distance, and Beatrice, 
lightly touching her companion’s arm, exclaimed, “ See, Giacco! yonder 
comes the brave young Earl of Hereford and his tall lancers; they are riding 
towards us! How nobly the Lord de Montford sits that fiery charger!” 

A small band of horsemen were slowly winding along the right bank of the 
river towards the Maypole, and brightly the setting sun flashed on their 
burnished armour and waving plumes; the crimson pennons fluttered gaily 
from the heads of their long spears, and a large flag, bearing on a field 
argent the couped head of a sable wolf, tusked gules, with the curt motto, “ I 
scent blood,” flapped lazilv in the gentlo breeze. They were the arms of the 
Lords de Montford, and the representative of that noble house, the princely 
baron of Goodrich, rode at the head of his retainers, mounted on a superb 
war-horse, and equipped in a gorgeous suit of Spanish mail, richly inlaid 
with gold. 

A ringing cheer from a thousand throats greeted the approach of the 
spearmen; the archers waved their plumed caps, the maidens their white 
kerchiefs, and shout after shout pealed through the air as the Earl of 
Hereford passed along, scattering largess to the crowd, and acknowledging 
each reiterated welcome with repeated bows and nods. At length, getting 
somewhat clear of the throng, he put spurs to his horse, and galloping up to 
the Maypole, exclaimed gaily, as he reined in his black charger and threw up 
the visor of his helmet, “ What, ho! my merry men aud pretty maidens, a 
happy holiday to you! Come, sirs, let not the dance flag, for I would tread 
one blithe measure before I resume my march! So, play up, musicians.” 

The command was quickly complied with, and, raising himself in his 
stirrups, Lord de Montford looked eagerly around the circle. Presently his 
eye rested on the two lovers, who had not yet risen, and a bright smile crossed 
his countenance as, curvetting his horse to the spot, he bent forward, and said 
in a low sweet voice that thrilled to the very soul of the .beautiful Beatrice, 
“ And you, fair maiden, will favour me with your hand in this one dance, 
will you not ? ” 

A burning blush of bashfulness and pleasure suffused the cheek of the May 
Queen as she looked up at the handsome face of the young noble, and met the 
glance of those dark eyes which were so earnestly gazing on her childlike but 
lovely countenance. She trembled violently, but before she could frame a 
reply, the earl had sprung from his saddle, and hastily resigning his horse to 
one of his retinue, who stood by, he drew her arm within his own, and with a 
nod to the painter, whom he had not before noticed, led her towards the 
dancers. 

Again the dance commenced, and soon again ’twas over. The earl relin¬ 
quished his partner’s hand with apparent regret, and, drawing a fresh rosebud 
from his scarf, he entwined it among the bright tresses of her golden hair, 
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$ying ? £s he dicj'jo, “ Maiden, %is 4k)wer will fade qnd its leaves wither, but 
*xy retpembrancfpf th$£ will norer die. Afiieta! Heaven grant that we may 
ihjct Ti^n, raising herl&ntrto h|g lips, he kissed id fervently, almost 

reverentially ; arid mahnting his "sable ste^of, once more exclaimed, “ Farewell, 
Beatrice!” while with a bow so low that for a moment his white plqme 
mingled with the flowing mane of; his gallant war-horse, he turned away. A 
note from his silver bugle summoned his spearmen to their saddles, and amid 
the renewed cheers of the multitude the Earl of Hereford resumed his march. 


A 11 hour after Beatrice Fitznoel rvas wending her way homeward. Giacco 
was by her side; but she ho longer leant trustingly on his arm as she used to 
do. Giacco’s eyes were fixed on the ground, his arms folded on his breast; 
and Beatrice, as she gazed on the silvery Wye, sparkling in the bright moon¬ 
light, thought of De Montford, and of his parting words. The rose which he 
had entwined in her hair now reposed on her bosom, and as she gazed down 
upon it, burning tears fell from those bright eyes, and coursing down the 
snowy neck, found refuge in the dying petals of the once blooming flower. 

Alas ! poor Beatrice, she knew not yet that in this gay world, with its gaudy 
tinsel, crushed hopes, and hollow pleasures, sorroW and care have more sway 
than happiness and love; that, although we may hold the cup of joy in our hand, 
it may be dashed from our grasp, and shivered into a thousand pieces, before 
our lip touches the tempting brim; for even the leaves of the queen of flowers 
conceal the sharp and pointed thorn. 

On they walked, silent and thoughtful; the river crept murmuringly past, 
bright as a stream of liquid silver, save where the dark ramparts of Wilton 
Castle, with its gray towers and tall turrets, frowned over the limpid waters. 
The sweet scent or countless wild flowers is borne towards them on the cool 
breeze of evening; and the distant low of cattle, mingled with the bleating of 
sheep and now and then the sweet note of a nightingale from the neighbouring 
woods, alone break the silence which pervades nature. 

But these beauties of creation are unseen and unheeded. Sir Ralph’s 
square castellated mansion was at last reached, and then did Beatrice first 
regain her presence of mind, and extend her hand to her lover. He pressed 
it tremblingly, but refusing all solicitations to enter the house, with a deep 
sigh turned away, and in another moment was lost to sight among the trees. 

That night our hero courted sleep in vain, but Beatrice Fitznoel fell into 
a refreshing slumber, and her dreams were happy ones, for they were of the 
young Earl of Hereford. ~ TT 
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Wildly did the rough storm wind moan and shriek around the towers of 
old Goodrich, and hoarsely the foam-flecked river dashed past its frowning 
walls. As far as the eye could reach one unbroken line of snow covered field and 
meadow, while the lofty trees, and even the walls and buttresses of the castle 
were wrapt in the same white mantle. Down it came, still down, relentlessly 
down, until even the mail-clad sentinels, who, from the summit of the Norman 
keep kept watch and ward, were fain to crowd round their small fire, and 
stretching their benumbed hands over the flickering flame, draw their dark 
cloaks still closer, as turning their backs to the blinding snow-flakes and 
wintry blast, they listened in silence to the sounds of joy and boisterous 
revelry, mingled occasionally with the cadence of sweet music, which was 
ever and anon wafted towards them from the distant banqueting hall. 

The huge bell of the wustern tower has tolled midnight, yet the inmates of 
the castle have not retired to rest. The state apartments and the long 
passages are deserted, but the gorgeous ante-chapel is brilliantly illumined, J 
and 2 Ct the foot of the carved altar, with its golden candlesticks and massive ! 
crucifix, kneel two figures, while before them, arrayed in his garb of office, a 
glittering vestment of gold and scarlet, with an open book in his hand, and 
his head bowed low in holy reverence, stands Father Gregorius, the .venerable 
chaplain of the castle. The kneeling figures are male and female, but their 
heads are bent forward, and features hidden from view. 

The fierce glare of twelve torches, each borne by an armed retainer, flashes 
luridly on polished armour and nodding plume, on steel morion and gleaming 
corslet, while the stout partisans of the castle guard glimmer darkly in the 
background. The thick Norman pillars and the delicate tracery of the arched 
roof are thrown out in bold relief, and the bright flames leap redly upwards 
toward the emblazoned banners that decorate the walls. 

One hundred knights, and twice the number of armed followers, occupy the 
body of the chapel; some lean on their ponderous swords, and others converse 
in low whispers; but no sound is audible save the clear intonation of the aged 
priest, and the faint responses of the kneeling figures. 

The service is at length concluded, and then every whisper is hushed, and 
every head bends forward to listen; for the chaplain, after twice making the 
sign of the cross, slowly advances, and laying a hand on each of those bowed 
heads, in a voice now slightly tremulous with- emotion, pronounces the final 
benediction. Then the chief actors-in the- scene rise to their feet, and the 
Earl of Hereford, lifting the long veil of his newly made bride, fondly clasps 
her in his arms. 

A crimson blush for a moment suffuses that lovely face, now more beautiful 
than ever; and the coronet of precious stones which surmounts the smooth 
brow, and sparkles amid the glossy ringlets of the GoUntessof Hereford, proves 
not less becoming than the chaplet of May blossom and wild flowers, which 
some few short months ago she wore, when only “ Beatrice Fitznoel, the fair 
Queen of the May.” 

The ceremony is over—the scene is changed. 

In the vast banquetting hall, the tables are spread with the princely fare of 
baronial hospitality. The earl and countess occupy chairs of state at the head 
of the bo&rd ; around them are seated the knights and officers of the castle, 
glittering in gold and steel. 1 - 

The upper table, which is covered with cloth of crimson velvet, groans 
beneath the weight of a wild boar boiled in milk, while cranes, herons, and 
other delicacies are among the dishes ; the centre of the board being graced 
by a roast peacock with plumes expanded. Behind each noble guest 
stands a page, holding in one hand a silver goblet, in the other a flask of 


sparkling wine. Below the raised dais and the bronzed salt-cellars sit the 
squires, retainers, and feudal vassals of the barony, in order of rank; and here 
huge joints of beef and-mutton take the place of costliejr dishes ; and for the 
silver goblets, the horn-rimmed cup and huge leathern jug are substituted. 

In an adjoining apartment another table is prepared; and here, all who 
choose to coine and partake in the general rejoicing, from the neighbouring 
towns and villages, of whatever rank or degree, are made welcome. 
Amongst these self-invited revellers, the gayest, most joyous is the Italian 
painter, Giacco de Borello; for he it is who first raises the brimming wine- 
cup, to drink health and happiness to the lovely countess and her noblo 
husband. 

Three days after the scene recorded in our last chapter an armed servitor 
of the Lord de Montford drew rein before the portal of De Borello’s cottage, 
and alighting from his horse, knocked three times on the oaken door with the 
pommel of his sword. At the third summons the young painter appeared on 
the threshold, a whispered conversation ensued, and then the Italian hastily 
mounted the barbed charger of the trooper, and galloped off in the direction 
of the castle. 

Arrived at Goodrich, De Borello was ushered into the presence of the earl 
and countess. He had been summoned by the Lord de Montford, to transfer 
the beauties of his lovely bride to canvass. Three times did the Lady 
Beatrice sit for her portrait; on the third day it was completed. The earl 
placed a purse of gold in the hands of De Borello, saying, “Master Painter, 
the picture is life-like; accept this purse and our thanks, we owe thee a debt 
of gratitude.” But De Borello put the gold on the table, and bending forward, 
whispered a few words in the earl’s ear; the latter gave a start, and his cheek 
flushed; but, quickly recovering his self-possession, he drew the arm of the 
young artist within his own, and with a glance of affection at the countess, 
led him from the room. 

That night the Italian, clad in a gorgeous suit of Milan mail, his sur- 
coa't and velvet sword-sheath gleaming with jewels and cloth of gold, sat 
at the raised dais, occupying the seat of honour at the right of the countess; 
and the Earl of Hereford, after waving his silver goblet thrice above his head, 
bowed low to his guest, and then turning towards the wondering revellers, 
exclaimed, “ To the health of the noble Seigneur Maffio de Liveretto, Count 
of Balverana, Zueco, and Alverni, who, on an ungrounded charge of treason, 
is a fugitive from his native country.” 

Chapter, III. 

A year has passed away—twelve lon<* months have one by one silently 
rolled into the eternity of times past. It is again winter; once more the 
white snow covers the broad valley of the Wye; and the river, swollen by 
recent rains, foams hoarsely along in its ever-winding course. The tall towers 
of Goodrich still rear themselves proudly on high, and the sable wolfs head 
waves as of yore from the battlements of the keep. But now the glimmer of 
mail may be seen on the walls, the iron portcullis is down, and the heavy 
drawbridge no longer spans the dark moat as in times of peace. In the vale 
below a thousand tents are pitched; and, from the summit of the gay pavilion 
of green and gold, floats the royal standard of Wales. 

For three months, shut up in his border fortress, the Earl of Hereford has 
stood the siege of the Welsh prince, Llewellyn the Bold. In ten furious 
assaults have the enemy been repulsed ; but now provisions fail, and half the 
little garrison have already perished from famine. 

The floral harbingers of spring had scarcely reared their delicate heads amid 
the cold snow, when the Welsh leader, for the last time, summoned the 
besieged to surrender at discretion ; and while sitting in his tent, awaiting the 
return of his messenger, he swore that in case of refusal, he would put every 
man, woman, and child to the sword. 

Let us now take 1 a glance within those grey walls, and mark the changes 
which have passed over the respective inmates since last we saw them. 

Within a small chamber of the western tower, darkly gazing through the 
nnrrow arrow-slit which served for window, on the gleaming tents of the 
enemy, stands the Italian count, armed for the field. The vizor of his polished 
helmet is raised, and he is evidently absorbed in intense thought; a dark frown 
contracts his broad brow, and his black eyes glance with a sinister flash as he 
draws his finger across the blade of the Spanish dagger, which he'holds in 
his hand, to test its keenness. Suddenly a heavy footstep is heard without, 
and the count hastily replaces the weapon in his belt, as the door is thrown 
open and theMflarl of Hereford enters the apartment, holding in his hand a 
written parchment, which he gives to De Balverana, saying, “Count, here is a 
missive from Llewellyn, in which he gives us the choice either to surrender 
at discretion, or wait until starved like fib many rats behind the walls of 
Goodrich.” 

“ Well, what said you ? No thought of accepting the terms, I trust.” 

“ Of course not,” said the earl. “ I ordered his messenger to be scourged 
from the gates, and bid him tell his master that we would treat him the same 
if he fell into our hands.” 

“You did well; but what are our future plans? Famine has already 
destroyed one half the garrison; without food we cannot hold out more than 
a day or two longer, and there is no chance of rescue.” 

“Then let the sword decide it,” replied the earl, fiercely. “Better die 
as becomes knights and gentlemen in the open field, than perish of hunger 
behind these walls. When the castle bell tolls mid-day, a hundred of my 
brave spearmen will be in their saddles. The Welsh prince’s tent stands 
I close beside the riter, our sally will be unexpected, and St. George of merry 
England may crown us with success. Are you with us ? ” 

“l 1 am, han4 and glove,” said jthe count, gaily. “You see I am in 
armbur. J ’ 

“ Thanks, Balverana, I well know your bravery and disinterested friendship. 
In half an hour we are in the saddle; meanwhile, I go to bid the countess 
adieu.” And, so saying, the young carl quitted the room. 

We will not dwell upon the parting interview between the Lord de Mont- 
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ford and the Lady Beatrice. She was still very beautiful, though hunger had 
wasted her once rounded form, and recent care and anxiety paled her rosy 
cheeks. No ! we will drop a veil over that last meeting, which was too soon 
interrupted by the shrill blast of the Borman bugle, pealing through the 
dark passages of the ladies’ tower. It reminded the earl that his little band 
of lancers were already mounted; so, springing to his feet he clasped his 
wife tp his breast in one long and tender embrace, then stooping down 
imprinted a kiss on the cherub face of a fine boy scarcely three months old, 
who lay asleep in his cradle, in blest unconsciousness of present sorrow 
or future danger. At length, taking her hand within his own, he said 
softly, “ If I fall, dearest Beatrice, I confide you and our child to the protec¬ 
tion of our mutual friend, the Count dc Balverana, for in him I can place 
implicit confidence. I have also chosen him as the guardian of this hope of 
our house, with full power and authority over our vassals and retainers, 
until the boy is at least old enough to guard his own. So now, Beatrice, 
should I fall, you will have a protector; Balverana is the very mirror of 
honour and chivalry ; my men-at-arms would follow him even to death, and 
you, my Beatrice, are too timid to rule over armed men, and assume the 
command of a border castle, alone and unaided. Farewell!” Wjtli these 
words, De Montford snatched one more hasty kiss, and leading the half 
fainting Beatrice to a couch, he bid her adieu, and rushing from the room, 
descended the winding staircase in the direction of the court-yard. 

The early part of f)e Montford’s married life had passed happily enough, 
for nothing had occurred to interrupt the pure and unalloyed bliss of the 
young couple. The earl’s time was mostly spent either in the retirement of 
the ladies’ tower, or in the excitement of the chase. In this noble pastime 
the Italian count ever bore a part, for De Balverana was a bold rider, a fear¬ 
less sportsman, and an agreeable companion. Dc Montford at first only 
exhibited a chivalrous courtesy, towards the haughty noble who had thrown 
himself on his protection; but the polished grace and refined mind of trhe 
Italian was something new after the boisterous merriment and unvarnished 
manners of his own knights and retainers; he soon began to court his 
acquaintance, and the result was that apparently a warm friendship arose 
between them. Nor was the earl the only one who was as it were fascinated 
by the presence of the dark foreigner; his thorough good nature and universal 
bravery had enlisted the whole garrison in his favour, and the cheering was 
equally loud, and the welcome as hearty, when the count entered the 
banquetting hall, as for the Earl of Hereford himself. 

De Balverana, however, unless it was at the banquet, seldom saw the 
countess. Sometimes the earl pressed him to spend his evenings in the more 
comfortable apartments of tho ladies’ tower with himself and wife, But such 
invitations were always met by a refusal. To all appearance his old affection 
for the beautiful Beatrice had been forgotten; and when they met he ever 
observed towards her the cold politeness he knew so well how to assume. Yet 
one day, when it was announced to lyim that the countess had given birth to 
a son, his face grew suddenly pale ; and on congratulating the earl upon the 
happy event his yoice sounded hollow and broken, but he instantly regained 
his wonted composure and accustomed gaiety.. If Dp Balverana’s manner 
towards the countess was cold and distant, her conduct towards him partook 
of the same character; for since the disclosure of his real name and title, a 
feeling of dislike towards him had crept into her heart. Shq thought that Be 
had never satisfactorily explained his reasons for having quitted Italy; and 
after his first disclosure to the earl, he studiously avoided the subject. Beatrice 
had never yet found courage to acquaint De Montford of her former attach¬ 
ment to the Italian, and was therefore glad' that the count avoided her 
society, and seldom joined her lord in his solicitations when he invited his 
friend to their private apartments in the ladies’ tower. But to return to oiir 
story. 

In the outer court of the castle one hundred mail-clqd warriors await the 
coming of their lord. Drawn up in line four deep, ana armed cap-a-pie in 
plated steel, each spearman sits motionless as an iron statue on his barded 
charger, the pennons of their tall lances flutter in the gentle breeze ; but no 
sound is heard save the champ of bits, the dull clash of steel, or the occasional 
neigh of some impatient steed. At last the stillness is broken by the great 
bell of the western tower tolling midday ; and simultaneously with the dying 
reverberation of the last heavy boom, a side door is swung open, and a knight 
accoutred in sable armour curvets his splendid black war-horse iivjj^the court. 

“ Balverana, De Balverana ! Beausante! Beausante! ” shout tne spearmen, 
as they bend low jn their saddles, and lower their lances in salutation. 

The count’s reply was a nod and a laugh, as, riding along the front line, he 
said, gaily: “ A good day for sport, my merry men; thank Heaven the leash 
is slipt, and we are to run the foe at last. Look well to your spear-points, for 
there is work before us.” 

“ St. Andrew of Goodrich be our aid: the enemy number a hundred to 
one,” exclaimed an old lancer in the second line, as he loosened his long sword 
in its scabbard. 

“ The more to slay then,” rejoined the count. “ The clear Wye shall run 
red with Welsh blood before sunset; and I promise a rose noble tq each 
trooper for every foeman’s head hp brings home at his saddle bow. Ah I here 
comes the earl.” 

A wild cheer greeted the arrival of De kfontfoyd, who now made his 
appearance, equipped in a magnificent suit of silvered nnRQur, and mounted 
ou a grey charger, which he reined and controlled with the skill of an innate 
horseman. 

The earl first shook hands with the count, and then, turning to his assembled 
followers, he held up his gauntletted hand to impose silence, and spoke as 
follows:—“My gallant spearmen, I am about to lead you against the foe; 
famine is amongst us; our provisions are gone; and your wives and children 
vainly pray for the food which we have not to give them ; but without is the 
enemy ; for the Welsh ‘ cprbie crow ’ flutters triumphant in the valley of the 
Wye. Beside the river stands the tent of the Cambrian prince, while behind 
it are the provisions of the camp—oxen, sheep, and swine, which they have 


plundered from the rich vales of Hereford . to that point I am about to lead 
you. For those who fall there is deathless glory; for those that live a 
glorious victory, with the satisfaction of having saved those whom we hold 
most dear from a lingering and painful death. We cannot hold out more 
than a day longer, of rescue there is no hope, for Wilton is besieged, and 
St. Briavels captured. We are surrounded ; escape is impossible; the sword 
is our only hope. Now, what 6ay you, my brave followers,—have I not 
spoken truly ? ” 

Then one overwhelming cheer awakened the echoes of the old courtyard,, 
as, with shouts and waving of lances, the spearmen demanded to be led forth 
to battle. 

A momentary smile suffused the noble countenance of De Montford, as he 
beheld their enthusiam; and the fire flashed from his dark eye as he drew his 
sword, and exclaimed, “Knights and warriors, ye have decided well. Tq-day we 
shall peed no banner; let your rallying-point be the crimson plume of De 
Montford ; and if I fall, behold your future leader, the guardian of my son.” 
So saying, he pointed to De Balverana, and then resumed, “ with father 
Gregorius I have left my last wishes. And now, my brave lancemen, follow 
me—to death or victory ! Ho ! warders ! lower the drawbridge, and up with, 
the portcullis—St. George for merry England! ” 

The creak of revolving wheels, the hoarse rattle of chains, and the mighty 
drawbridge was lowered, the heavy portcullis raised, when, with plumes 
waving and steel gleaming, the men-at-arms slowly defiled through the dark 
archway at the sally-port, and crossing the moat, gained the open country 
beyond. Here the earl brought them to a halt beneath the shadow of a clump 
of trees, and accompanied by De Balverana, rode forward toward the brow of 
a gentle eminence, to inspect the position of the enemy. 

Far as the eye could reach glittered the tents of the Welsh army, and at 
the extremity of the camp, on the side nearest the castle, Avas pitched the 
gorgeous pavilion of Prince Llewellyn. Before its opening paced the royal 
guard, distinguished by their dark coats of ringed .mail, and immediately 
behind a long row of wooden buildings marked the site of the provision 
stores. In front of the royal tent, a company of archers were drawn up under 
arms. 

Scarcely a quarter of a mile intervened between the English horsemen and 
the point of attack. The earl saw that when they had cut down the archers 
who obstructed the way, Llewellyn might, be taken prisoner, and provisions 
also secured, before the foe recovered from their first panic. The course 
was immediately decided on, and after a short consultation, the two knights 
rejoined their followers, and the order was given to charge. 

Then, with one ringing cheer, the spearmen wheeled into line, each long 
lance sank to the rest, as like a mountain torrent they dashed from their 
fnnbush, and swept down upon the foe. A cry of astonishment and fear burst 
from the Welsh archers ana royal guards as they beheld their approach; the 
wild alarm fled from tent to tent with the lightning’s rapidity—in a moment all 
was confusion. Meanwhile, on came De Ufonfford, his bright sword glancing 
in the sun-light, as side by side with De Balverana he galloped in front of 
his troops. Another second, they are within the camp ; the archers fire one 
flight of arrows and then draw their swords, but they are instantly cut down 
and trodden under foot by the EngHsk horsemen. The royal tent is soon 
reached; the guard are giving way; in vain does knight aftqr knight throw 
himself into the mtlie to protect his sovereign, like grass are they mown down 
before those ruthless lances and gleaming sword blades. 

The point is nearly won, victory all out certain, when from the rear-ranks 
of the spearmen came the cry of “ Bear back! bear back! the enemy are 
upon us! ” The warning came too late. Before the spearmen could face 
round, with the wild battle-cries of Wales, the Cambrian knights were 
amongst them. The earth shook beneath the thundering advance of their 
heavy horses as, like a descending avalanche, ’mid shouts and oaths, the 
clash of glittering swords, and neigh of galloping steeds, that bright array 
hurled themselves full on the right flank of the earl’s little force. The result 
was fatal; in an instant their firm phalanx was broken, and as De Montford 
endeavoured once more to form them into something like order, a heavy blow 
from a steel mace dashed him headlong from his horse, and then, in spite of 
De Balverana’s efforts to restrain them, the spearmen extricate themselves 
from the struggling mass of combatauts, and fly back to the cattle, pursued 
by the victorious foe. ^ 

J Chapter IY. 

Up to the very Avails of the castle did the Welsh horsemen pursue their 
discomfited opponents; but a heavy shower of cross-boAV bolts and arrows 
suddenly hailed down upon them from the battlements, Avhich emptied at 
least a dozen saddles at each discharge, here checked their course, and in 
obedience to the shrill notes of the recal trumpet, they drew rein, and quietly 
trotted back to the camp. 

Then loud and deep were the curses and lamentations of the surviving 
spearmen as they recovered from their brief panic, and for the first time dis¬ 
covered that their noble leader was missing, and the tall figure of the Italian 
count nowhere to be seen. For a moment all was cqnfusion; but Ralph 
Hubert, the old steward of the castle, was the first to speak, as raising the 
visor of his helmet, and disclosing by the act a swarthy visage scarred by 
many a SAVord-cut, and straggling locks of grey hair, over Avhich sixty winters 
had scored the flight of time, he turned tp his comrades, and exclaimed 
fiercely, “ Are Ave coAvards or poltroons, that Aye fly so fast from a herd of 
Welsh fiends in ringed mails’ bee you not that we have left the noble earl 
wounded, and perhaps dying, in the hands of the enemy; and could any 
of you dare to enter the gates of Goodrich without one attempt at his 
rescue ? ” 

“ Black Ralph speaks truly,” said another trooper. “I am for rescue ; even 
Dc Balverana is not with us, and I would sooner lose my right hand than that 
the brave count should perish for want of succour.” 

*‘Fear not for him,” ejaculated a third; “yonder he comes. By St. 
Andrew, how he Avields that ponderous axe! The foe fall around him like 
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grass before the mower. See, he has cut his way through a whole mass of 
the enemy, and is making towards us! ” 

At this moment De Balverana, extricating himself from a disorganised body 
of Welsh cavalry, who vainly endeavoured to bar his passage, forced his way 
towards the group of friends who so anxiously awaited him. TJnhelmeted, his 
countenance dappled with blood, and his long black hair streaming in the 
wind, the tierce Italian presented a very different appearance from when, only 
a short half-hour ago, he lirst swept down that steep hill-side at the head of 
his clump of spears. But, though bruised and battered, thanks to his coat of 
Spanish steel, and the heavy weight of his sable charger, Avhich bore down ( 
everything before it, De Balverana was still unwounded; and his dark eyes ' 
flashed brightly as ever when, on approaching the spearmen, he waved his 
“huge battle-axe, now dyed with crimson gore from blade to handle, above his 
head, and, disregarding the stray arrows which still fell around, exclaimed in 
the deep clear voice which so well became him, “ Spearmen of Goodrich, ye I 
have done your duty. No cavalry in the world could have stood that fearful 
Welsh charge without giving way*; but we have left our gallant leader behind 
us, wounded and a prisoner, in the hands of the foe. Who will lay lance in 
rest for the rescue of the Earl of Hereford ? ” 

Ten lancers had been slain in the late contest, fifteen more were amongst 
the wounded and disabled ; but the remainder to a man volunteered to follow 
the count to the aid of their beloved chieftafn. De Balverana, however, saw 
-at a glance that it would be madness to attempt a rescue with so small a force, 
now that the enemy were on their guard; so, leaving only the sick and 
•wounded to line the walls, and present as imposing a display of strength as 
possible, he determined, in order to render success more probable, upon taking 
the whole available force of the garrison with him. The little band of lancers 
were, therefore, once more increased to one hundred strong, and a goodly 
company of archers and cross-bowmen also mustered to aid the attack, and if 
need be to cover the retreat also. Then the count, after carefully inspecting 
his troops, mounted a fresh charger, his own having been wounded in the 
recent m<!l6e, and donning a new helmet, exchanged his axe, whose blade had 
become dull and blunted, for a long Spanish sword, and then placing himself 
at the head of his men, the lancers once more fell into rank, and prepared for 
the final charge. 

Burning with a wild desire for vengeance, confident in the skill and bravery 
of their leader, and totally regardless of the overwhelming forces of their 
Welsh opponents, the hundred spearmen with their plumes waving above their 
helmets, their lances at the rest, and projecting six feet in length beyond the 
breasts of their heavily armed coursers, once more charged the foe at headlong 
gallop, their swift advance partly blinded by the dense discharge of arrows and 
bolts, which their bowmen exhausted with fatal effect on the dark masses of 
the enemy. No shouts or flourishing of trumpets heralded that deadly 
onslaught. Not a sound was heard save the thundering of hoofs on the 
resounding turf, and the sharp whizz of countless arrows, as like a dark storm 
wave edged with glittering steel, that awful cavalcade swept swiftly onwards. 
But the silence was of short duration, for the moment after ensued the clash 
of steel, mingled with the curses of the living and the cries of the wounded, 
as like the frail mountain hut before the course of the mighty avalanche, the 
Welsh line was hurled back and broken by those sharp lance points. 

Two ranks of the enemies’ pikemen, who had been drawn up to receive 
them, were instantly cut down; a body of horse advancing next to their 
support was next put to flight, and then our little band of heroes found them¬ 
selves by the river’s side, on the spot where their last sanguinary struggle had 
taken place. 

Many an anxious eye now wandered hastily over the ground, to discover 
some traces of their noble leader; but in vain, for the silvered armour of 
De Montford was nowhere to be seen among the mailed corpses that strewed 
the field, and then the yelling forces of the enemy closed around them, and 
their retreat to the castle was hopelessly cut off. 

Here ensued a scene of strife and bloodshed almost too fearful to be recorded. 
Surrounded by thousands of barbarians thirsting for their blood, and escape 
impossible, the only choice left for them was to die a soldier’s death. In vain 
the English archers bent their stout yew bows, and fired showers of arrows at 
the foe; all their efforts were unavailing. Most probably each cloth yard 
shaft carried a Welshman’s life along with it; but if every arrow had slain 
ten they would have proved but an ineffectual aid to their perishing comrades. 
For one long hour, in a compact phalanx, each minute growing smaller and 
smaller, encircled by a barricade of slain, did these brave men fight on ; their 
fate appeared inevitable, their destruction certain ; but they never thought of 
surrender, and wherever the fight was thickest, or the carnage most fearful, 
there waved the sable plume, and there gleamed the sword of De Balverana, 
and few who once crossed blades with the redoubtable warrior lived to tell 
the tale. 

At length, out of the hundred men who had so fearlessly entered that 
gorge of death, only twenty remained unwounded; and even De Balverana 
felt a pang of despair at heart when, with nearly exhausted strength, he 
found himself closely engaged in single combat with a gigantic Welshman, 
who, mounted on a gaunt war-horse, equipped in a splendid but antique coat 
of ringed mail, and brandishing an enormous iron mace garnished with steel 
spikes, now furiously attacked him. 

Recognising his assailant as no other than Prince Llewellyn, De Balverana, 
inspired with renewed strength and hope, stood on guard; and, in avoiding 
and parrying the heavy blows dealt furiously and fast by the Welsh leader, 
each one of which, in spite of his helmet of proof, would assuredly have cost 
him his life had they taken effect, sought to put an end to the contest by the 
sharp point of his less noisy but more fatal weapon. For several minutes 
the combat continued with unabated vigour, and twice had the Italian knight 
pierced the joints of his opponent’s armour and drawn blood; but the mastery 
was still undecided, the victory uncertain, when, from the nearly decimated 
remnant of spearmen came the cry of “ Rescue! rescue ! The black banner 
of the Templars is advancing. St. George for merry England! ” 


Momentarily thrown off his defence by the unexpected cry, Llewellyn 
hastily glanced round; but before he could recover guard, his fate was sealed. 
One sweep of that long Spanish blade, the crash of the resisting gorget, and 
the Welshman’s head is severed from his body, the writhing trunk falling 
prone to earth; and then, as De Balverana fell back to join his men, the Avar 
cries of approaching friends greeted his ear as Avith shouts of u Beausante! 
Bcausante ! cut the Welsh dogs down. Death ! death ! ” the black Knights 
Templars, so opportunely arrived, fell Avith irresistible fury upon the left 
flank of the Cambrian force, bearing all before them. 

It is needless to dwell upon that last charge; suffice it therefore to say that 
after a brief but fierce struggle, taken by surprise and dismayed by the fall 
of their great leader, the Welsh army Avas irretrievably defeated; hundreds 
of the flying fugitives Avere cut doAvn and trodden under foot by their 
remorseless foes ; and the setting February sun, Avhich gleamed luridly over 
that field of carnage, disclosed the scattered forces of the Welsh in full retreat, 
and the A r ictorious Knights Templars masters of the field. Thus Avas the 
siege of Goodrich raised, and the survivors of its brave garrison saved from 
destruction. 

The Count de Balverana and eight men only came out of that disastrous 
wdlee alive and unwounded. The English archers had also suffered severely, 
though their loss Avas not nearly so heavy as that of the unfortunate men-at- 
arms. Among the missing Avas the old steAvard of the castle, Black Ralph, 
who had so Avarmly counselled the attempted rescue. He was last seen 
combating on foot, beside the margin of the river, Avith half-a-dozen Welsh 
at Avhosc hands he had Avithout doubt met his fate. 

The body of cavalry which had so opportunely appeared on the scene and 
turned the fortunes of the day were a contingent of Knights Templars, six 
hundred strong, from the preceptory of Gloucester, marching to relieve Mon¬ 
mouth, Avhich was also invested and in hourly danger of capitulation. On 
this account Sir Galfried Malevisin, the youthful grandmaster who commanded 
the expedition, declined the count’s invitation to sojourn at Goodrich; but 
leaving one hundred of his followers to recruit De Balverana’s diminished 
garrison, and a store of provisions to relieve its starving inmates, he shook the 
count Avarmly by the hand, then Avith a compliment to his bravery, and a word 
of condolence addressed to the spearmen on the loss of their gallant leader, 
who had been a personal friend of his OAvn, he commanded the trumpets 
to sound, and the Knights Templars, their armour gleaming, and snow- 
white mantles (each distinguished by a crimson cross on the left shoulder) 
fluttering in the breeze, fell into order, and Avheeling to the right, once more 
resumed their march; while De Balverana, hastily collecting his own men 
and the troop of Templars left him by Sir Galfried, led the Avay back to the 
castle. 

Had it not already grown too dark the count would have doubtless prose¬ 
cuted another search for the body of the ill-fated earl before quitting the 
field; but night had set in, so he therefore determined first upon returning 
to the castle, and refreshing his exhausted and half-famished folloAvers Avith 
food ; and then, aided by torches, once more proceeded to the battle-plain. 

Meanwhile the Lady Beatrice having heard of the earl’s fall from some of 
the wounded soldiers who had been disabled in the early part of the day, in a 
state of mind bordering on despair aAvaited the return of the little band of 
rescuers; and De Balverana, immediately on his arrival, received a summons 
to repair to the ladies’ tower Avithout delay. 

The count did not even stay to change his armour, but promptly obeyed 
the mandate, and hastened to the presence of the countess. 

Tearless, but pale as death, the Lady Beatrice, so beautiful but so saddened, 
turned towards the count as he entered the room. Her lips moved as if to 
speak, but no words were audible, and then catching the mournful and 
pitying expression of De Balverana’s countenance, her worst fears Avere 
confirmed. With a shriek of uncontrollable agony the countess sprang to 
her feet, and, uttering one low groan, fell fainting to the floor. 

A tear of pity glittered for a moment in the dark eye of the fierce soldier ; 
for another instant he stood irresolute, and then tenderly and softly did he 
raise the unconscious Beatrice in his arms, and place her on an oaken settee; a 
Avarm thrill of pleasure and of pain piercing his breast, as he felt the heart of 
her he once loved so well, one he still loved as madly and fondly as ever, 
though in silence, beat against his steel cuirass; then, with arms folded, he 
stood uncHtsciously gazing on that gracefully reclining figure, Avhile, as he 
did so, fond recollections, the sweet memories of other and happier days, 
rushed to his mind, and a peculiar flush crossed his swarthy countenance, as, 
taking her little hand in one of his, he pressed it to his lips, and calling the 
handmaidens who, on his entrance, had retired to an inner room, he hastily 
left the apartment, and descended the winding staircase toAvards the hall. 

Half an hour after the above scene, a long train of archers, each bearing 
in his hand a flaming torch, and headed by the count himself, once more 
traversed the lowered drawbridge, and scattering themselves in different 
directions commenced their last search for the body of their beloved chieftain. 

From the ramparts of the castle those flashing torches gleamed like 
crimson stars in the darkness, as for one long hour forth and back, with a 
wandering will-o’-the-wisp motion, they hovered over that corpse-streAvn field. 
Still no success croAvned their efforts. 

At length, two archers, who were busily searching among the tall reeds 
which grew by the river’s bank, were startled by a sudden cry, and, upon 
looking up, discovered De Balverana, at a little distance from Avhere they 
stood, engaged in a desperate struggle with a tall poAverful-looking man in 
black armour. Drawing their swords, the archers hastened towards the spot, 
but before they could reach the combatants, the Italian had forced his 
opponent to the river’s side, and then, as if he had been a mere child, raised 
him in his arms, and with a mighty effort hurled him into tbe stream. Then, 
turning round, De Balverana perceived the two bowmen close by, and fiercely 
exclaimed, as he pointed to the dark form of his late antagonist (avIio, by the 
faint rays of the newly-risen moon, could be dimly seen as he struggled amid 
the seething waters), “ Shoot, shoot! ’tis a Welsh death-hunter. The villain 
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lias slain the Earl of Hereford. Fifty crowns to him who first pierces his 
armour with a cloth-yard shaft! ’ ’ 

The-archers discharged a flight of arrows at the darkfocman, but apparently 
without effect, and the next moment he was lost from sight among the rushing 
waters, which speedily carried him out of range, though most probably only 
to a watery grave. 

Meanwhile, De Balverana raised the body of the Lord dc Montfort from 
the ground, and pointing to a dark stream of blood which slowly trickled 
through apoignard slit in the silver cuirass, said solemnly, “ Mortal aid is of 
no avail. I arrived too late, for the dagger has pierced the heart, and the 
soul of I)e Montford sleeps with his forefathers ; let us hear his body back to 
the castle.” 

On the third day after his death the Earl of Hereford was interred within 
the dark vaults of the castle, and many a bold soldier’s eye grew dim with 
tears, and many a strong voice faltered in the I)e Profundis, as the heavy 
leaden laps, which contained the remains of the chief whom in life they had 
loved so well, was lowered by means of ropes into the yawning gulf below, 
whilst the death chaunt of the good monks pealed solemnly through the dim 
chapel. 

The Lady Beatrice was too ill to attend the funeral, for the shock caused 
oy the earl’s death had been so great that for a time her life even was 
despaired of. She had lost the being whom she most loved on earth, and 
now she almost wished to die too; thoughts of her helpless babe alone 
inducing her to cling to life and sorrow. 

The Count dc Balverana also appeared to grieve long and deeply at the 
loss of his gallant friend; hut the governorship of the castle had now devolved 
upon him, and he had no time to waste in superfluous sorrow, so he set about 
his new duties with vigour and determination. 

Chapter V. 

One more year, with its mingled joys and sorrows, its cares and pleasures, 
one more milestone of human life on the road to eternity is past. 

The interior of the gorgeous ante-chapel of Goodrich is once more illumi¬ 
nated with torch and flambeau, but this time it is not to mark a funeral. 
Six tall wax candles, each borne in its candlestick of pure gold, burn steadily 
on the crimson altar-cloth, and once more the waving of plumes, the flash of 
armour, and the subdued murmur of many voices, denote that an important 
ceremony is about to take place. The folding-doors which divide the chapel 
from the outer passages are next thrown noiselessly open, and the crash of 
steel is heard without, as the castle guard, who line the corridor, present arms. 
Then, nearer and nearer comes the cadence of soft music, and the dull tread 
of approaching footsteps. 

“They are coming! they are coming ! ” is whispered from mouth to mouth, 
and the excitement is at its height, when the head of the procession appears 
in view. Six monks of the holy society of St. J ohn of Gloucester, with bare 
feet and shaven crown, each bearing in his hand a small crucifix of black 
marble, and habited in the grey gowns and cassocks of their order, followed 
by the same number of young boys, attired in parti-coloured raiment of black 
and white, who wave around them thuribles of smoking incense, first enter the 
chapel, gliding noiselessly as spectres over the paved floor. Next is heard 
the sharp ring of spurs, the heavy tread of armed men, and a company of 
knights in complete mail, but with vizors raised, march slowly by two and 
two, and take up their position, twenty on each side of the altar steps. These 
are the foreign guard, whom the count has lately taken into his service. 
They are succeeded by other knights and retainers of the barony; and 
then, amid the most breathless silence, appears the count, clad in magnifi¬ 
cent costume, with the Lady Beatrice, once more dressed as a bride, leaning 
on his arm. Eight of her tirewomen bear her train, and then another 
company of men-at-arms bring up the rear-guard, and terminate the 
procession. 

With a faltering step and a blanched check docs the Countess of Hereford 
walk up the tcsselatcd aisle, only kept from falling by the strong arm of her 
companion ; and as side by side with the swarthy Italian she knelt on the 
cushioned steps of the altar, a faint groan escaped her lips, and she appeared 
about to fall to the ground; but a word from the count somewhat restored 
her, and at a sign from him the ceremony commenced. 

The sweet remembrance of a first attachment is seldom forgotten. Man 
may love often, he can never truly love but once ; and though first love is a 
dream of happiness, rarely realised, yet its fond recollections are ever trea¬ 
sured; and even the form and features of its object, the accents of a once- 
loved voice, and the words and sentiments long since uttered, trivial though 
they may have been, ate ever treasured, and often pondered on! Because 
they arc engraven on the heart! 

The Count dc Balverana had for a time concealed his passion for the 
beautiful Beatrice; but with one of his ardent temperament this could not 
be for very long, and within a year of the earl’s death, he solicited a private 
interview with the countess, and falling at her feet, confessed the whole force 
of his attachment. 

The Lady Beatrice was moved by his earnest appeal; perchance the memory 
of past days—of happy hours spent in the society of him who now knelt 
before her, thronged to her mind. Perhaps the thought of her fatherless 
child, whose tender years needed a stronger protector than a mother’s love and 
devotion could offer. And again, it might have been the desire to spare the 
feelings of one who had been so valued a friend of her beloved husband, that 
induced our heroine to listen favourably to the dark Italian’s passionate 
avowal. Be it, however, as it will, the Count de Balverana retired from the 
ladies’ tower a happy man. The prayer of his heart was granted; the only 
being in the wide world whom he really loved, for whom, if need be, he would 
have sacrificed life itself, had promised to be his; his first love was regained, 
and even the day lor their nuptials decided on. But did the Countess of 
Hereford love him ? Alas, no! When only Beatrice Fitznoel, she had 
■admired, and she now pitied, her former lover; hut gratitude, and the desire 


to contribute to the happiness of one whom, for his bravery and noble devo¬ 
tion, in the attempted rescue of her gallant husband, on that terrible battle¬ 
field a few short months ago, she now honoured and respected, induced her to 
accept the hand of the Italian, not for her own happiness; and as she 
knelt before the altar, with her second bridegroom, she thought of the 
dead earl, and of her last bridal day. No wonder she looked so pale and 
sad. 

The ceremony in the chapel is over, and the final benediction, delivered by 
the same old priest who had officiated at the nuptials of the late earl, is 
ended. And now, amid the clash of arms, the glare of torches, and flourishing 
of trumpets, the brilliant procession is again formed, and led by the Count de 
Balverana and his bride, proceeds to the great banquetting hall. 

Here, once more, the long tables bend beneath the sumptuous feast, and 
again the bright flame of the red torches pours a fiery radiance over the 
gorgeous dresses and glittering appointments of the midnight revellers. The 
castle gates are thrown open as of yore to all who choose to partake in the 
general rejoicing. In another apartment a second table is spread, and there 
all are made welcome, and many a passing traveller and self-invited guest, 
from neighbouring town and village, accept the proffered hospitality of the 
new lord of Goodrich. 

Among the motley assemblage of gjiests who surround the strangers’ board 
is a tall, gaunt man-at-arms, who, equipped in a suit of rusted mail, thickly 
splashed with mud and dust, sits silent and thoughtful, apparently absorbed 
in reflections of no very agreeable nature. He speaks to no one, and replies 
to the few questions which are put to him in curt monosyllables. This 
mysterious guest eats his food, and quaffs the purple wine, through the iron 
bars of his closed visor, and ever and anon his gaze is directed towards the 
raised dais, where reclining in their oaken settees of state, surrounded by the 
chief officers of the castle and the most honoured of the guests, sit the Count 
Maffio and his bride. 

At length the feast is over; and then commences the ancient custom of the 
knights and retainers of the barony presenting gifts, as an acknowledgment of 
fealty to their lord and lady. One by one they walk up to the raised dais, 
where kneeling on one knee, they proffer their offerings and retire ; but this, 
too, is nearly past. The company is preparing to depart, when a movement 
is heard at the bottom of the hall, and, to the surprise of every one, the 
strange knight of the barred visor rises from his seat, and with a firm and 
and haughty step stalks up the hall. Every eye is on him as, with spurs 
clanking and black plume waving, he nears the count’s chair, and, sinking on 
one knee, draws from his belt a long Spanish dagger in an enjewelled sheath, 
and with a low bow presents it to De Balverana. A suppressed laugh 
circulates at the upper board on the personal appearance of the donor; but 
the moment after it is hushed in astonishment ana alarm, for on beholding the 
dagger, with one long piercing shriek, the Count de Balverana sank back in 
his chair to all appearance a corpse. 

Then the unknown knight sprang to his feet, and, drawing the gleaming 
poignard from its scabbard, pointed it towards the terror-stricken count, and 
in a loud voice exclaimed, “ Behold the murderer of the Earl of Hereford and 
the weapon with which he committed the dastard deed!” So saying, the 
speaker threw up the umbrier of his helmet, and waving the bare blade, 
whose tip was still encrusted with gore, before the assembly, he turned to the 
countess, saying, “Lady, you have wedded the assassin of your husband. 
I, Black Ralph, of Wilton, am his accuser. Deny the deed who dare 

It was indeed the features of the old steward, which, by the uplifting of the 
barred visor, were now exposed to view; and a shout of welcome from the 
small remnant of the original garrison, who had survived the fatal day of the 
carl’s death, greeted the return of one whom they never expected to sec again. 
But these shouts of joy soon gave way to cries for vengeance, and sword-hilts 
were being handled and daggers drawn, when Black Ralph once more raised 
his hand to impose silence. 

“ Hold ! friends and comrades, hold! ” he exclaimed. “ Hear my story first, 
and then I shall be the foremost to cry blood for blood! In that last fearful charge 
to the rescue of our beloved leader, I was felled to the earth in the early part of 
the fray by a blow from a Welsh pikeman. What passed after that I cannot 
tell you; but, Avhcn I opened my eyes, upon returning to consciousness, it 
was night. For a time I could not fancy where I was ; but, when the truth 
dawned upon me, my first thought was how to get back to the castle. I w r as 
about to scramble to my feet, when a flash of a torch warned me to be still. 
I fancied it might be the Welsh returned to plunder the dead; but presently 
a dark form approached the spot where I lay, and by the light of his torch 
began to turn over the dead bodies that lay around. At last he uttered a cry 
of joy, and venturing to look up, to my surprise I beheld a knight, who wore 
his visor closed, bearing the body of the Lord dc Montford in his arras. The 
earl’s helmet was off, and I could see by the expression of his countenance 
that he still lived. I even fancied that he spoke ; but be that as it may, the 
next instant his assassin had flung away his torch, and drawing a dagger from 
his belt, raised it in the air. I heard the crash of the steel cuirass as 
the ruthless blade cut its way through, and entered its victim’s heart. I could 
even distinguish the death gurgle in the throat, as the dying earl cried, 

‘ Mercy! De Balverana, mercy! ’ and then fell to the earth a corpse. 
Wounded and feeble as I was.I now sprang to my feet; and before the 
murderer could recover from his surprise at my sudden appearance, I had 
plucked the dagger from the breast of De Montford, and rushed upon him. 
A struggle ensued, but I was weak from loss of blood, and "with little difficulty 
my opponent, whom I clearly recognised as the count, seized my dagger-hand, 
and forcing me back to the border of the stream, hurled me into the foaming 
river. Well, comrades, the rushing waters carried me onwards, and I was 
only saved from a watery grave by a body of Welsh soldiers, who were 
encamped about a mile down the river. These threw me a rope, and I was 
dragged ashore. For the last twelve months I have been a prisoner in 
Wales. A week since I escaped from captivity, and here I am. Now speak 
out, what is to he the fate of the Count de Balverana ? ” 
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Then many a deep-toned voice cried, “ Death ! death ! ” and the old retainers 
of the late earl' grasped their weapons, and, with wild cries for vengeance, 
sprang to their feet. But the foreign band also rose, and the war-cry was, 
“ Balverana! Balverana ! Cut the English hounds down ! Who dare mutiny 
here ? ” Most likely a deadly scene of bloodshed would now have ensued, 
but at this moment the long, shrill blast of trumpets wiis heard without, ahd 
in mute astonishment and surprise the two bands of combatants stood as if 
rivetted to the spot. 

There ensubd a moment or two of breathless silence, and then again the 
fierce blast of the warning trumpets pealed through the castle, awakening the 
echoes of the carved rafters, and filling the very hearts of its brave garrison 
with a nameless dread. The sentinels on the keep had given no notice of an 
approaching foe, and vet, as they listened, the hum of voices and neighing of 
horses was heard in the direction of the court-yard, followed immediately by 
the firm, regular tramp of soldiery in the long corridor coming nearer and 
nearer, uiitil the clashing of steel and the jingling of spurs appeared almost 
atnongst them. All thoughts of strife between themselves had now ceased ; 
both the foreign guard and English mcn-at-arnis were grouped together en 
masse , all anxiously awaiting the unravelmcnt of the strange mystery; and 
even the Count dc Balverana, recovering his surprise and dismay, sat upright 
in his chair of state and glared wildlyuround him. 

Then silently and slowly the heavy doors at the lower end of the 
banquetting-liall rolled open and disclosed to the astounded gaze of the 
assembled revellers the outer corridors and passages crowded with armed men. 
Some of the officers of the castle drew their swords and commanded their 
followers to close with the foe; but every sword was returned to its scabbard 
and every weapon grounded on perceiving that the strange men-at-arms 
wore the red armour and white scarfs and plumes of the papal guards. 

From out that silent line of iron statues iiow stept a knight, equipped in a 
suit of plain steel mail, holding in his right hand a roll of parchment. He 
was attended by a pursuivant, whose dress and tabard were richly emblazoned 
with the royal arms of England parted palewise with those of the See of 
Rome; and, with haughty and solemn bearing, the two strangers advanced 
up the hall and ascended the raised dais. 

Here the herald thrice sounded his shrill trumpet; and as the echo of the 
last flourish died away his companion made ; a step forward, and laying 
his gauntleted hand on the shoulder of the count exclaimed, “ Maffio 
de Liveretto, Count of Balverana, Zuecd, and Alverin, you stand accused 
firstly of an attempt to raise an insurrection in Italy against the rule of his 
Holiness the Pope; and secondly of the foul murder of the noble Signor 
Rinaldie d’Alborno, a knight of the Roman empire. Behold the warrant for 
our arrest!” And so saying, he unfolded the scroll which he carried in his 
and and showed it to De Balverana. 

A murmur of astonishment passed through the hall at this unexpected 
accusation. The visit of the papal guard was explained, and the real motive 
of the count’s quitting Italy at last brought to light. 

But now De Balverana, with a desperate effort, regained his presence of 
mind, and turning to his accuser he haughtily denidiided, “By whose 
commands, and at whose instigation, sir knight, do you dare to arrest a noble 
of Italy within the walls of his o\yn castle ? ” 

“ He arrests you, Count dc Balverana, by the command of the special 
nuncio of his Holiness, the Cardinal de Beaufort, here present,” said a deep 
voice without; and the crowd parted hastily asunder to make way for a tall, 
greyheaded old man, who, arrayed in the gorgeous robes of his office and 
dignity, now entered the apartment. It was the cardinal himself; and a 
feeling of intense awe crept over all present as the aged legate (whose noble 
countenance and intellectual expression won all hearts immediately in his 
favour) waved his hand to impose silence, and then in a deep, unbroken voice, 
thundered forth the fearful anathema of the Church, the terrible ban of 
perpetual excommunication, upon the Count de Balverana, and also upon all 
those who ventured to draw sword or raise hand in his defence. 

As the aged speaker concluded, a stillness like that of death fell over the 
assembly. The retainers of the castle, the guests, and even the foreign guard, 
drew back as far as possible from the attainted criminal, who pale as a 
corpse, struck dumb with horror and disdain at the fearful invocation his 
wickedness and crimes had at length brought bn him, still stood on the 
raised dais, convulsively clutching the back of the settee to prevent his falling 
to the ground. Once more the grey -headed prelate waved his hand, and in 
obedience to the silent command twelve men-at-arms detached themselves 
from the ranks of their comrades, and marching to the upper end of the 
banqueting hall, surrounded their prisoner. 

“ Where is your Excellency about to take me ? ” asked the count, in a 
broken voice, as he held out his hands to receive the heavy iron chains with 
which they were to be clasped. “ Do you want my life ? ” 

“No,” replied the cardinal, gravely, “his Holiness, in his supreme wisdom, 
seeks not to kill both soul and body. Your sentence will not be death.” 

“ What will it be, then ? ” asked the count. 

“ Imprisonment for life,” replied the pope’s nuncio, solemnly. 

The count could scarcely repress a groan upon hearing his sentence; but 
pride came to his aid, and with an effort he recovered his composure. 

The only favour which De Balverana deigned to ask the cardinal was that 
he might be permitted a parting interview with his wife; for the countess had 
long since been borne fainting from the hall by her attendants. The good 
old prelate's heart was by no means a cruel oiie ; firm in the discharge of his 
duty, the Cardindl de Beaufort was, nevertheless, ever ready to grant any 
harmless request that lay in his power, and in this case he nodded assent. A 
man-at-arms was, therefore, despatched to convey the count’s last wishes to 
his bride; but in a few minutes the messenger returned alone, for the countess 
was delirious; the shock had been too great for her, reason had given way 
before the fearful events of the last hour, and the attendants feared that any 
further excitement would cause her death. 

£kis was the severest blow which the proud Italian was destined to receive, 


hut he bowed to it in silence; the next moment the order was given to 
march, and surrounded by the cardinal’s guard, chained and unarmed, De 
Balverana for the last time strode down that long hall, where so often he 
liad been the lord of the sumptuous feast, and the chief centre of attraction. 
Now, alas! how different: his star had set in endless night—the brand of 
Cain was on his brow. He had slain his protector, the friend who trusted 
him—and that only, because he loved his friend’s wife so passionately and so 
madly, that he determined to make her his at any cost, even at the price of 
blood. But now all his dark schemes were foiled, all his hopes crushed, and 
as the hapless outcast took one lingering look around that gorgeous apart¬ 
ment, where the remains of the wedding feast still lay uneaten on tlie tables, 
no pitying eye met his, and he felt that henceforth he was alone and friend¬ 
less in the world. 

Then the trumpets again rang shrilly out, the corridors once more resounded 
to the tramp of the papal guard, and a few minutes after, even the terror- 
stricken revellers had taken their departure, and the old feudal fortress 
resumed its habitual stateliness and gloom. 

Ten days after the events just recorded, the countess, who had in a great 
measure recovered from the immediate effects of the shock which had so 
nearly proved fatal, in company with her child and a female domestic, 
secretly left the castle; and on the same day the Count dc Balverana, closely 
guarded and in irons, embarked for Italy. 

The old steward of the castle, Black Ralph of Wilton, by whose evidence 
the murder of the Earl of Hereford was so fearfully brought to light, lived 
to a good old age, and perhaps it is through one "of his descendants that 
the author of these pages first became acquainted with one of the legends 
of Goodrich Castle. ~ , rT T 

Chapter VI., and Last. 

Within a dark dungeon one solitary prisoner was confined, and the lurid 
light of a single torch, which was fixed in an iron bracket, high overhead, 
shed an unearthly glare on the wet, moss-covered walls and damp stone ceiling 
of his fearful cell. In the centre of the ill-paved floor, from out a stagnant 

ool of water, a whole troop of rats, who, on the first lighting of the torch 

ad precipitately retreated to their slimy bath, now reared their heads above 
its foetid waters, and once more resumed their playful gambols. The only 
furniture in this ghastly prison-cell is a bedstead, covered with mouldy straw, 
and on that bed, bound with heavy chains, lies the hapless captive. 

Few would recognise in that bent, feeble, and prematurely grey-headed 
man, who lies writhing in mortal agony on his mouldy straw, the once bravo 
and haughty Count of Balverana! Yet he it is; for five short years have 
sufficed to change the long raven locks of the proud Italian noble to a silvery 
grey, and to bring the strong man to the very brink of the grave. The count 
has not yet numbered thirty-five summers, and yet he is dying. 

Beside that same bed, however, sits a second form, clad in the sombre garb 
of a Carthusian monk, and the holy man is calmly listening to the awful 
confessions of crime and guilt which the penitent sinner shuddcringly relates. 
The murder of the Earl of Hereford is last acknowledged, and then De 
Balverana fell back, gasping and breathless with the fearful pain which was 
so fast consuming him. 

The good old priest bent forward, and holding an ivory crucifix before the 
glazing eyes of the dying sinner, once more exhorted him to prayer and 
repentance, but it was too late. Dc Balverana’s gaze fixed on the uplifted 
cross, an expression of intense agony crossed his pallid countenance, and 
uttering the one word “ Beatrice! ” the guilty man fell back and expired. 
The name of the being whom he 1 so much loved vibrated with his parting 
breath. His loyc for her was true and real—the only virtue ’mid a thousand 
crimes that distinguished the character of the proud but ill-fated Count de 
Balverana. 

The scene is changed. It is the garden of a stately convent, and there, 
reclining on the soft turf, beneath the waving leaves of a wide-spreading oak 
tree, are three females of surpassing beauty, and ns they watch the course of 
a sparkling streamlet, which murmurs musically along at their feet, they raise 
their clear, and happy voices in a sweet hymn of praise and prayer. Let us 
stand awhile beside those fair and gentle beings, who, removed from the false 
pleasures and heartless gaiety of the outer world, have at length found peace 
and quietude within the retired precincts of this their convent home; for one of 
those three is no other than the heroine of our story, the young May Queen, 
the still youthful Countess of Hereford; and few would think, who viewed 
the calm contentment and holy resignation now depicted in that lovely face, and 
the heaven-lit radiance beaming in those uplifted blue eyes, of the deep trials 
and sufferings which she had undergone. Our, heroine has left the world 
behind her, with its temptations and its follies, its crimes and sufferings; she 
has entered upon a new life, and she is happy, for both heart and mind are 
now at rest. 

But hark ! ’tis the musical tinkle of the convent bell calling to vespers; so, 
springing to their feet, the three holy sisters glide up the smooth lawn, amid 
beds of sweetly-scented flowers and groves of shrubs; and their undulating 
figures at length disappear from view beneath the dark archway of the convent 
gate. 

The Countess of Hereford, now plain Sister Beatrice, was not, however, 
destined to live long. One day she took, a chill in that same garden where she 
so loved to wander, and slowly drooping, like some beautiful summer flower 
before the cold frosts of early winter, she, at length sank to rest, to join him 
whom she still so fondly loved in a better vyorld. Her child who, although 
brought up by a distant relative, had been suffered sometimes to visit his 
mother at the convent, in time grew .up to manhood, and became possessed of 
the castle and estates of Goodrich, under the title of Earl of Pembroke.. 

Thus ends one of the legends of Goodrich Castle. How many more of a 
similar nature may have been connected with its ivied towers and moss-grown 
walls we know not. Time has dropped a veil of mystery over the past, and the 
voices of its fierce barons and lawless soldiery are silent in the graye. Sq 
pass all things. J. s, R 
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THE TWO SCHOLARS. 

Two scholars, journeying on the road With hearty laugh lie turn’d away. 

To Salamanca’s town, i And ’mounting on his horse, 

Fatigued with heat and parch’d with : He left his iriend, and to the town 
thirst, , Atnije he took his course ; 

In haste alighted down Meanwhile, the elder ponder'd o’er 

Near where a fountain buhl tied forth The hidden meaning here, 

Its waters clear and bright; Aiid widely judging, was resolv’d, 

Though deep in shade, the sparkling sun The mystery to clear. 

Disclosed it to the sight. i Iu tW(j lxsolvo * lth 0(lgel . , lil3to 

O’erjoy’d they quail'the crystal wave, Aiid unremitting toil; 

And, stooping to repeat. With knife in hand lie dug away 

The grateful draught, they soon perceive the all-surrounding soil; 

An old stone at their feet. ! The stone removed, a bag is Seen, 

Of writing there. Time’s ruthless hand 1 Half cover’d with the mould, 

Had hardly left a trace, i Which being open’d brings to light 

And what he’d spared, the browsing hocks 1 A heap of shining gold. 

Were hastening to efface. I yj uc p pi caS cd ho counts the glittering store 

With careful hands they clean the stone, . So opportunely found, 

Most anxious to discern When looking lie perceives a card, 

The characters thereon engraved, Around the bag is bouhd ; 

And thus their meaning learn Though damp and soil’d, the writing there 

At length these words arc faintly seen, Is still distinct and clear, 

Inscribed upon a scroll; And Latin words to this effect 

“ Beneath this stoile there is interr’d Now legibly appear 

Garcia the lawyer’s soul! ” “ Whoe’er thou art who hadst the wit 

The younger Scholar laughing said, To l end iny words aright, 

“ How perfectly absurd Be thou iny heir ; receive the gold 

To write these words upon a stone, . So dazzling to the sight! 

And say, a soul interr’d ! But oh, beware and rightly use 

Twould please me much if I could learn The gift by Fortune sent, 

Whose soul was buried here ; ! Nor seek to hoard, as I have done, 

Whoe’er he was, the simple wight j What should be wisely spent.” 

Had not much sense, I fear.” I From the French of Le Saye, by Penna. 

LUCILLE; OB, THE LOST CHILD. 

Chapter XV. 

When the coach stopped at the Hotel d’Almaine; Lucille, with a light step 
and fluttering heart, stepped from it, leaving Annette within it till she 
returned. She took the letter intended for Jules from her bosopi, touched 
the bell and waited with a conflict of emotions till it was ; answered. 

Jacqueline's thin, shrew-liko visage, was soon visible at the aperture. 
“Well,” said she, in a sharp tone, “ and.what’s the business?” 

“ Is the porter to he seen? ” said Lucille very humbly., - 
“ No, lie is out, and will not return till night,” replied Jaqueline; “ you 
can leave your message with me.” 

Lucille lclt altnost daunted by the ulieourteous words and manner, but she 
had much at heart, and was determined to proceed. . < 

“ I spoke to your husband yesterday,” she said, “ about conveying a letter 
to the Count d’Almaine, he promised to befriend me* here it is,” laying a 
Napoleon on it; and I promise not only a farther reword from myself, but will 
answer for the count, if you deliver it mtp his hands, handsomely remunerating 
you for any risk or trouble you may be at concerning it.” 

Jacqueline looked at the letter, -then, at the mofiey—her eyes remained 
longer on tlic latter—but she quickly said, “ AYell, well, ma’mselle, you must 
chance it, I’ll take the letter, and do my best. Have you anything more to 
say?” , 

“Nothing,” answered Lucille; “only that I will call or send in the 
morning, to know if it has reached the count’s hand.” 

“ You need not,” was the reply, “it will but create unnecessary trouble for 
us all; for an opportunity may not occur to give it the count these two or 
three days; and I dare say,” she added in a sinister tone, “when he gets it 
you will have an answer.” , 

Lucille turned away as Jaqueline closed the shutter, doubtful and 
uuliuppy, that this expedient like those already tried, would terminate ineffec¬ 
tually, hut doubt would have been ended, had she followed the portress into 
her sitting-room. Jacqueline there laid the letter on the table, and put the 
Napoleon into her pocket, then silently deliberated a moment, then spoke 
aloud in her shrill trumpet-like notes. 

“No, no,” said she, “it will not do to run any risk about losing one’s 
place. I dare say she gets her money easy, and the Napoleon will do me more 
good than the letter will monsieur, so this shall Gild it; ” and putting the 
former on the top of a blazing wood fire, it sent forth a bright greenish flame; 
twisted itself into a few light contortions, and ended its brief existence. 

The portress laughed. “You will tell no tales now,” she cried, “nor 
do any mischief. “ I am glad my silly clown of a helpmate was not here, for 
he lias a tender' conscience, and would have screwed his features into 
numerous forms and shapes,, and then have left me to do the business. I have 
ended it briefly and satisfactorily to iqy own mind.” 

While Lucille, at times hopeful, then desponding, listened day after day 
to every knock at the house-door, every strange voice raised uncontrollable 
emotions. One moment her heart beat tumultuously, the next with scarcely 
a single pulsation, faint, heavy, even its fond sensations seemed fading, dying 
from it. y ; . . 

Thus toiled on a week, perhaps the most wearisome week Lucille had ever 
known. Away from all that was dear—a lonely, anxious watcher—life 
seemed a dreary existence; and but for her child and her father, she would 
have laid it down cheerfully. 

It was again the visiting day at St. Ursula’s. Lucille had neither seen nor 
heard from Charles de Bleville; and with hopes and’ fears of another 
description, she sallied towards its dark, gloomy, towering walls, attended 
by Annette. As they turned a corner of a street leading from the Champs 
Elysees, a carriage passed them rapidly, but not so quick hut the eye of 
Lucille, who had recognised the livery, had seen its inmates. The blinds 
were raised, and she distinctly saw Madame d’Almaine speaking with an 


earnestness on her countenance to her son, who lounging in a corner, with his 
I eyes closed, was apparently indifferent to what was passing. 

“ 'Tis lie!—’tis he!” cried Lucille, in a subdued voice. “ Oh, will nolle 
stop the carriage, and tell him I am here ? Annette, Annette, we must 
follow it.” 

“Not so, my dear young lady,” returned Annette, talcing Lffcille’s arm 
and drawing her away; “ that would indeed be a useless attempt, though I 
saw that proud, cruel woman as plainly as you did yourself.” 

“ And Jules—did you not see him ?” ; 

“ No,” replied Annette. “ My eyes were fixed on the countess only, though 
your agitation assures me you have seen him: But compose yourself. Neither 
of them, if they had noticed you, could have recognised you through that 
thick veil. Let us pursue our way to the convent now, and on our return 
think of some method to outwit that woman. Nothing can be done without 
it, unless, as Monsieur De Vernet said, adopting legal measures.” 

“Legal measures!” said Lucille, with a shu defer; “ do not breathe of it. 
Life has few charms now; then it would indeed be a.desert to me,” 

On arriving at the convent Lucille saw, with a degree of pleasure, that a 
nun of rather more agreeable aspect walked the room within the grating. 
Though cold and apathetic-looking, she Was younger ; and her careworn face 
appeared impressed more with sorrow than the evil passions of the soul. She 
was equally taciturn as her predecessor; but her head slightly bowed as 
Lucille pronounced the name of Mademoiselle D’Almaine. 

The same form was gone through, and Emile shortly entered—but how 
changed frCm the preceding week! She glided lightly into the room, so 
airily, that her very habiliments, though they were the same coarse and 
unearthly colour, hung gracefully upon her. Even the forehe id bandage was 
not unbecoming, for beneath it shone her large dark eyes, with all their old 
sparkling vivacity. 

“This is a delightful change, Emile,” whispered Lucille. “Has Charles 
beenthemagicianwhohasworked.it?” 

“ Yes, yes,” was the answer. “ Thanks, Lucille; for the prompt execution 
of your mission. Though I have not yet seen him, I have heard his voice, 
and feel like an emancipated 'slave—feel that these hateful bonds which have 
enthralled me, and made months seem years, are about to be burst. Yes, the 
clipped wings are nearly grown again—they are expanding—the captive will 
be free; and life, that was hateful because.it was shut out from love'and 
hope, animates the bosom that was growing cold frobi inaction. Oh, these 
convents, Lucille,” she continued, a change coming over her, and her voice 
sinking low, and thrilling, “they chill the heart's blood, make youth age* 
and vice in its many forms become familial*, from the tardy movement 
ot the machine that governs us. How can the pulses beat with their native 
ardour here, when there is no response to nature within its w r alls ? ” ; ’ 

“ Hush! ” said Lucille; “ your energy will betray you; the nun hears, and 
will report you to the superidr.” 

“No ; she has not been an inmate long enough,” said.Emilc. “Necessity 
brought hel* here. The hardening system is not complete at present. She 
may he trusted. Heaven shield her from what she may become in twelve 
months’ time. It is possible the pity she now has for a breaking heart will 
be hardened into bigotry to her convent. But enough and for ever of what 
appertains to these dank, hard walls, where, hidden, beneath the passive brow 
| and mien, slumber passions unknown to the worldling,.and which, when called 
into action, rage perseveringly and remorselessly.” Emile slightly shuddered* 
as she continued, in a scarcely audible voice, “ 1 have seen and heard enough* 
the few months I have existed here,—I can-scarcely call it lived,—to vouch 
for what I assert.” And now, in a louder and livelier strain, she asked* 
“ Say, have you seen my brother ? ” ; 

Lucille’s eyes filled with tears. “ Yes,” she answered, “ for a moment. At 
a corner of the Champs Elysees, the carriage containing himself and your 
mother passed rapidly ; but I saw him distinctly.” 

“ And he saw you not ? ” said Emile. 

“ I am certain he did not,” replied Lucille, “ for his eyes were closed.” 

“ AVell, be of good cheer, dearest sister,” said Emile. “ I shall not be long 
thus passive; and, liberty once mine, my mother shall know she ha$ a daughter 
no longer under her command. When my hand is once beyond her control* 
my first act shall be stripping the film from my brother’s eyes. He shall 
know her as she is—the enemy of her children, who, for their worldly 
aggrandisement, would sacrifice, from her inordinate pride, their, happiness* 
and, I verily think, chase away the better feelings of humanity and love from 
their now glowing hearts.” < 

“ Hush! ” cried Lucille, wishing to check her friend’s energy. “ Remember 
it is of your mother you speak; although faulty, forget not that.” 

“I wish I could forget it,” said Emile; “forget her tyranny to her 
children, to you, the gentlest and most forbearing. But, Lucille, you must 
sec D’Almaine; exert yourself to the utmost to see him, without thinking of 
my efforts; for, sanguine as I am, hope may be crushed in a moment the 
little liberty given to me taken from me, if even a breath of suspicion should, 
light upon me.” ■ > - 

“ Let us part then at once, Emile,” said Lucille; “ for I fear for you, you are 
excited beyond your usual energy. The nun watches us; trust her not beyond 
prudence, lest you repent it. Adieu, dearest. If Heaven and fate favour u& 
not, expect me here next visiting day/’ j 

“ Go ! so soon, Lucille ? Well, perhaps it is better,” said Emile; and, as 
she turned and caught the gaze of Sister Julie, she added, “her eyes arc 
fixed upon me for the first time. Already she is infeeted ;with the spirit of 
this wretched dwelling. Pray Heaven she may not have listened to my hold 
words of freedom.” 

Lucille responded to the prayer as she pressed the hand of her friend, who* 
in the act, placed in hers a small fold of paper. She trembled as she crushed 
it in her palm, her eyes mechanically sought Emile’s,—she was gone, and with 
her the nun. . . . . 

With hurried steps, Lucille quitted the convent; and as she crossed the 
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Champs Elysees she unfolded the paper Emile had put into her hand. Looking 
cautiously round, she read the few words it contained. 

“ To-night I make a bold attempt for liberty. I have not seen Charles de 
Bleville. The height aiid thickness of the garden-walls have been the 
barriers to it; but I have heard his vows of affection, and his assurances that 
if I have courage, I may be his. Courage ! Can it fail me in such a cause ? 

I do not fear it; so to-night when the nuns are at vespers, I shall steal to 
the garden, a rope-ladder will await me. I tremble, but doubt not. The 
dark night will favour me; think of me when vespers ring, and unite 
your prayers with mine for success. Yours, ever and affectionately, 

‘‘Emile.” 

As she concluded this billet, Lucille again looked round; she scarcely 
breathed ; there seemed eyes in the towering trees that shaded her from the 
noon-day sun. “Brave girl,” she thought; “but your imprudence might 
mar all. I might be suspected, and this found upon me.” And tearing the 
paper into a hundred pieces, she watched with gratified feeling the tiny frag¬ 
ments borne by the breeze in fantastic whirls and evolutions, scatter them¬ 
selves alternately among the green foliage, and over the pebbly way of the 
beautiful promenades. 

“ So far I am easy/’ she added to herself, released from all fear of the 
billet; “if my simple prayer be heard, success will attend your bold efforts 
at emancipation.” 

On arriving at home letters awaited her from her father and Madeline, 
the first filled with impatient sentences and declarations that unless her next 
communications were more satisfactory, he should himself hasten to Paris to 
see justice done her, without further unnecessary delay. Madeline’s was all 
love and beautiful simplicity about her little charge, and Lucille’s heart 
yearned to be with her child more and more, each line she read; she longed 
again to enfold it in her arms, to. press her warm kisses on its cheeks, as a 
being she might love in unison with her husband, and mingled tears of 
affection and bitterness at her forced separation from them, fell in heavy 
drops on the lines where her infant’s name was traced by her warm-hearted 
friend. She was still sitting, the letters open before her; when Annette 
entered. 

“ Ah ! in tears, madamc,” she cried; “ I hope all are well in the valley.” 

“All well, Annette; but I am unhappy that I cannot join them; neither 
do I make any progress in the mission which brought me hither.” 

“ Time, dear madame; everything must have time ; Notre Dame was not 
built in a day. But I came to you to ask if you would condescend to come 
into Madamc Boloin’s work-room. There is to be a state-ball at the 
Tuileries next week; and she has the finest display of embroidery I ever 
beheld ; the sight will divert you for a time from your more sombre reflections.” 

Lucille, with but little inclination, descended, and coldly gazed on the gay 
paraphernalia, till one of the young girls pointing out a black satin elegantly 
embroidered in amber, said, “That is for Madamc d’Almainc; the colours 
and pattern will blend admirably with her rich complexion, and become her 
tall figure. 

Lucille started. “ Madame d’Almaine! ” she said faintly; “ I suppose the 
count will attend the ball ? ” 

“No doubt,” replied the girl, “those ruffles and waistcoat patterns are to 
be sent in the morning for his inspection. Monsieur is a handsome man; 
the costume his mother has chosen for him is that of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and will make him look very grand.” 

A sudden thought rushed into Lucille’s brain. “How are they sent to 
him ?” she asked. 

“ I, or one or other of us will take them at his breakfast hour to-morrow,” 
replied the girl. 

Lucille grew bolder from circumstances, and drawing nearer to the mistress 
of the business, said with forced calmness, “ Madame, I have heard much of 
the magnificence of the Hotel d’Almaine, and should like an opportunity of 
gratifying my curiosity. Would it be too much to ask you if I may, as one 
of your workpeople, be the bearer of those articles to the count ? I shall 
thus be enabled to sec the interior of a place I have long had a great desire 
to enter.” , ! 

“ I can have no objection, madame, if you go in the character of one of my j 
people,” replied the mistress; “ but there will be a box of rather large 
dimensions to carry. How will you manage ? I fear the porter will be too 
much engaged to attend you.” 

“ Oh, Annette will carry it,” said Lucille. “ Permit me to take the things, 
and I will arrange the rest. What message do you send ? ” 

“You will merely have to show the articles and mark the count’s directions 
about them,” was the reply. “ I dare say you will be kept waiting long, for 
these great people have but trifling consideration for the patience of poor i 
work-girls. However, I will give you a letter to the housekeeper, Madame 
Jaune ; she is an old friend of mine, and by my recommendation will show 
you some of the grand apartments.” 

“ Thank you,” returned Lucille, as she hastily left the room. 

Ardent and sensitive, she had scarce power to conceal the joys and fears 
contending within her, it is needless to say her night was sleepless, or that 
she arose before dawn, counting over the minutes till she was summoned to 
say it was time to depart. Her face was very pale, and she trembled 
excessively as, followed by Annette, she walked with irregular steps to the 
spot where so many hopes and fears surmounted by strong love were centred. 

Chapter XYI. 

In a small but commodious room, the furniture of which was more con¬ 
ducive to comfort than show, and where, though early autumn, a bright fire 
burnt in the polished stove, which reflected manifold on its glittering surface 
the high meandering flames, now mounting up the dark chimney, now 
crouching low, till all was glowing red, giving a colouring to each article of 
furniture in the partially darkened apartment, the breakfast table was 
spread with choice delicacies of the season, both in game and fruits; and 


on a sofa, drawn close to the fire, reclined the Count d’Almaine, listlessly 
scanning over a newspaper. 

“ Draw the blind up, Yigna,” he uttered in a peevish tone to his valet, 
“allow me to have a glimmering of sunshine; don’t let it be always night 
with me. There, be moderate, do not allow the whole glare to fall on tin', 
paper, if your design is not to blind me ; there and again, now you are to the 
other extreme.” 

After the blind was adjusted partly to his satisfaction, he asked, “ Has the 
letter-bag come ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur, Adele has taken it to madame’s dressing-room. Shall I 
inquire about monsieur’s letters.” 

“ Yes, wait,” he replied ; “ but,” he added quickly, “ did my mother say 
she intended breakfasting with me this morning r ” 

“ Yes,” replied the valet, “ Adele brought a message to monsieur half-an- 
hour ago.” 

“Well, see about the letters, and say I wait breakfast.” 

The valet quitted the room, and D’Almainc throwing the paper from him 
paced rapidly up and down, exclaiming, “I know not why I am thus anxious 
for letters, they will not bring peace to my mind. No; that was banished 
by Lucille’s perfidy—her perfidy—she who looked and spoke so innocently, 
can she be false ? Yes, or why not have sent me one word, to say only if our 
child lives. This suspense is torturing, for my sanguine mind sometimes 
dares to whisper, hope. I will to the valley. I will go if only to pardon her.” 

The valet entered with the letters; D’Almainc caught them eagerly, his 
quick eye glancing over the superscriptions, then throwing them unopened on 
the table, again sank listlessly on the sofa. 

The countess entered in becoming deshabille ; she drew near the couch, and 
touching his forehead with her lips, saying blandly, “ Good morning, my son, 
I am happy to sec the black ribbon discarded from the wounded arm, although 
it did give an interesting feature to your appearance.” 

An unintelligible response fell from the count’s lips as he placed himself at 
the breakfast table. He was pale and haggard, and apparently without 
appetite, for he helped himself to game, which, after mincing in his plate, lie 
sent away nearly untouched; a peach and grapes were severally tried, and 
shared the same fate. 

The countess watched him with a somewhat troubled countenance, as 
throwing himself back in the chair, and fixing his eyes on the glowing 
embers in the grate, his thoughts wandered far from the locality he was in. 
After a long silence, she said, “ My son, why dwell so deeply on the past; 
discard from your mind the ungrateful woman who still fills it, and let health 
and happiness once more give vigour to your frame, and light to your eye.” 

The count evidently winced at a part of his mother’s speech, for he moved 
uneasily in his chair, and there was a flash in his eyes as. he answered, 
“ Mother, I have forbidden this subject. If you have any regard or feeling 
for me, you will not again broach what you must be aware is hateful to me.” 

The countess sighed as she replied, “ Ah, you will have no peace, I foretell, 
till this hated connection is annulled. Once freed from it, you would be your¬ 
self, and another union formed in your own sphere would restore to you your 
self-respect, and insure to you the esteem of your friends.” 

“ Another union! ” he returned, bitterly. “ Enough, enough, say no more! 
On that head there will be no change.” 

“ My son, you still love this woman,” said the countess. 

“ With almost a woman’s weakness,” he replied, pacing the floor hurriedly. 
“ She was so pure, so childlike a year ago. Can it be possible that in that 
short time her nature can have become so perverted ? I sometimes think she 
must have been traduced, that she is the victim of some treachery, did not her 
silence stagger that belief. Mother, why do you not let me see Emile ? She 
is all truth. A dozen words from her would convince me. Tell me why is 
she banished from her home ? ” 

, “ I have told you,” said the countess, haughtily. “ Because she disobeyed 

my will in reference to the Duke de Paleron, and she returns not here, nor 
I to any dwelling of mine until she consents to become his wife.” 

I “The Duke de Paleron!” hissed through the closed teeth of the count. 
“ Madame,” he added, turning sternly towards her, “ ask your heart, if it 
still exists, why you should desire such a union. You admit he is the destroyer 
of your son’s happiness, would you sacrifice your daughter’s to him also r ”" 

An angry and vindictive answer had risen to the countess’s lips, but its 
utterance was stopped by the entrance of Yigna, to announce the arrival of 
the dresses from Madame Boloin. 

Both mother and son were glad of an interruption to their dialogue, and 
the countess desired the young woman to be shown upstairs. D’Almaine was 
about retiring, but in her blandest manner she eutreated him to stay, and 
indifferent as he was to all appertaining to the ball, which he had determined 
on not attending, he went to the window, and resumed his perusal of the 
newspaper. 

Lucille, who had been sometime waiting in .an anteroom, not having had 
any desire to hand the letter given to her by Madame Boloin to the house¬ 
keeper, rose promptly at the announcement of the summons, and letting 
fall her thick veil, and drawing tightly her shawl round her, followed the 
servant, who politely and fortunately carried the box, for she had forgotten 
all about it. 

At the door her heart beat so violently that Lucille pressed both hands 
upon it, to still its movements ; but how impossible ! She did but linger a 
moment oirthe threshold, and in that moment what a host of wild, throbbing 
thoughts rushed through it. Here she was—she, the mistress of this courtly 
mansion, with its noble retinue of domestics, its magnificently decorated 
rooms, vying even in splendour with royalty—more helpless than its meanest 
dependents; for they had free ingress to their master’s dwelling, while she, 
like a criminal or a mendicant, by mean stratagem alone could enter the 
gates that should have opened wide their portals to admit her. 

Let us hope it was the first, the only time that a wife of the house of 
D’Almaine trod its wide corridors, timid, heartbroken, lest when known, she 
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should be thrust forth from its roof, an outcast from her husband’s heart, an 
alien to his family. 

Though but a moment it was one of trial, such as we hope few have had 
cause to experience. The door opened, and the first object that met her furtive 
glance was her husband—that husband, loved with all the strength of her 
young and ardent soul—the father of the child she had left to other hands to 
tend than her own, that she might seek his presence—and how would he 
receive her? Would his arms be open, or was his heart closed against her. 
The cold shudder that ran through her frame at this thought, chilled the cry 
that hovered on her lips, as her gaze fell on him. 

She crossed the threshold, the door was closed, the large searching eyes of 
the countess was on her, and overpowered she sank on the nearest seat; 
madame’s loud commanding voice reached her cars and roused her to the 
reality of her situation. 

“ We will thank you, ma’msclle, to exhibit the things sent by Madame 
Boloin,” cried the countess; “throw them on the couch, we will attend to 
the rest. You appear unwell this morning, throw back your veil, the heat 
of the apartment this sunny morning has affected you. Will you like to ask 
the housekeeper for a remedy ? ” 

A half uttered suffering “no” was the only response to this speech, and 
though her fingers trembled nearly on a par with her heart, she obeyed the 
countess, and placed the contents of the box on the couch. 

Her eyes wandered to Jules, who imperturbably kept his on the paper 
in his hand, but she saw or scarcely heard anything but him, till aroused 
by the angry tones of the countess. 

“Really,” she cried, “Madame Boloin has given her commission to a most 
inefficient person. While I am interrogating you concerning the fashion of 
these patterns, you stand like a stone or a log of wood, obscured by 
your thick veil, gazing apparently on vacancy.” Then turning to her son, she 
continued, in a somewhat modulated tone, “and you, Jules, arc absorbed in 
that odious newspaper; will you spare a few seconds to inspect these 
ruffles ? ” 

Without looking from the paper, he answered, “I am in the midst of an 
interesting article on Marseilles. But of what consequence is my opinion ? 
You would not permit my taste to succumb to your own.” 

“ But I wish you to make a choice for yourself,” said the countess; “ have 
you forgotten that next week is fixed for the state hall ? ” 

“ I have not thought about it,” he replied, “not intending to attend it.” 

The colour mounted to the countess’s cheeks, and her fine eyes emitted fire 
as she answered, “ Not attend the ball? This is an unreasonable vagary, 
when I have fixed my mind upon it, and even chosen your dress, with the 
exception of the waistcoat and ruffles. Jules, I shall expect obedience in this 
instance.” 

The count’s lip curled; but his eyes were not raised from the paper. The 
countess frowned, and turned haughtily to Lucille, “ You may go,” she said; 
“but leave the things you have brought. When I have made my selection, I 
will return them by a servant. Did you hear me, mademoiselle ? ” she added, 
more haughtily, “ you may quit the room.” 

Lucille, who felt fainting, nearly gasping for breath, without heeding her 
words, approached D’Almaine; she stood before him, he looked from the 
journal, their eyes met, her utterance seemed choked; she could only 
pronounce “ Jules” in a broken tone, when she fainted. 

The solitary word was sufficient; it acted with magnetic force. The piece 
of embroidery dropped from the listless hands of the countess. Her gaze was 
fixed on the one that had pronounced it. Jules started from his seat with 
the action of lightning, but not quick enough to prevent her falling to 
the floor. He caught her up wildly, and, bearing her to a couch, tore the 
veil and bonnet from her head ; in his haste, the comb came with them, and 
her long bright curls showered in their world of loveliness over the death¬ 
like face and throat. That hair, so matchless in its beauty, could never be 
mistaken. The countess’s eyes lowered malignantly upon it; but D’Almaine, 
with a thousand emotions, in which love and pity predominated, pressed her 
to his heart. 

“ My Lucille, my wife,” he murmured. “ What has brought you here in 
this disguise? ” Then turning to his mother, he said, impatiently, “Ring, 
madam! Call for aid ! Would you see her expire without assistance ? ” 

But Madame D’Almaine moved not, a contemptuous smile curled her upper 
lip, as she answered, “Ring! Would you have me summon the menials of 
your household to sec your folly ? Leave her to herself if you have honour 
and reason remaining, and she will soon recover: trust to my penetration. 
If I ring, it will be to order her to be taken from this apartment.” 

“ Silence, madam ! ” cried D’Almaine passionately, “ these apartments arc 
sacred to myself. By withdrawing from them you will oblige me.” Then 
calling at the top of his voice the names of several servants to haste with 
water and eau de cologne, the room was speedily filled with the desired 
requisites. 

In a few minutes Lucille’s eyes opened; they met the anxious gaze of her 
husband. Her head sank on his bosom, and she said in a low, half-doubting 
voice, “Jules, is it a dream? Am I really, after this age of trouble and 
suspense, again. in your arms ? Oh, what I. have suffered in mind the last 
hour! ” 

“You are here safe,” he returned, drawing her more closely to him, “ Oh 
that I could say never more to part, but why have you stolen upon me thus ? 
Why not have written, or come openly ? ” 

“ I have been denied admission to you,” she replied. “ My letters have 
been returned unopened, and I was compelled to have recourse to stratagem 
to obtain this interview.” 

“ Your letters returned, unopened,” he interrupted ; “ I have received none, 
and that combined with the reports I have heard, have led me to imagine, 
your silence and absence were voluntary, occasioned by indifference—or 
■—or guilt.” 

She raised her head proudly from his shoulder. A deep colour tinged her 


hitherto pale checks. “ Indifferent—guilty,” she uttered, fixing her large, 
truthful eyes on his face. “And could Jules, my husband, for a moment 
harbour a thought so degrading to himself? ” 

“ Whatever my thoughts were,” he whispered, again pressing her to his 
heart, “ they gave me inexpressible misery, and arc in a measure removed. 
But the letters, returned unopened, explain your meaning.” 

“ Explain her meaning,” retorted the countess, who had been listening, in 
apprehension that the mystery would he cleared up; “ her meaning is obvious 
—she has disgraced your confidence, and would now artfully wind herself 
round your easy nature, and have you believe her guiltless. Monstrous 
hypocrisy! Monsieur d’Almaine, that woman must quit the house imme¬ 
diately, if you would not drive your mother from your paternal home, 
scandalised by your wife’s infamy.” 

Lucille started from the arras of D’Almaine at this open scandal. She 
stood face to face with the countess, her usually soft eyes flashing indignantly. 
“ Madame,” she cried, “ I would willingly have saved you had you permitted 
it; but you have gone too far for me to recede. You arc the author of the 
wicked deed that w T ould separate a wife from her husband. You it is who 
know how often, how unremittingly, I have written to your son. Your hand 
basely returned these letters to me, and your baser tongue has calumniated 
me. Proud woman! Can I wonder that you would crush me, when your 
heart is closed to the feelings of nature ? You would relentlessly sacrifice the 
happiness of your children for their aggrandisement. Mark the pale and 
haggard looks of your son—that is your work ; and your daughter, the good 
and generous Emile, has languished months in a convent because she had 
spirit to rebel against your tyranny. Madame, you know I speak truth ; you 
have compelled me to it in my own vindication. Pardon me,” she added, as 
the countess, overpowered by the force of her words, dropped into a chair, and 
shaded her face with her hand, “ pardon me if I have wounded your feelings; 
your angry words called for this defence of myself. You know me to be 
innocent. Why, because your son loves me, do you wound his honour by 
calling me guilty, and endeavouring to make the world believe me so.” 

Lucille’s indignant feelings subsided as she beheld what she thought the 
penitence of the countoss; she stopped and lightly touched her hand. But 
Madame d’Almaine flung it from her. “ Reptile! ” she said, “ begone ! 
This house cannot hold us both.” 

“You are right, madam,” returned Jules, who at a glance saw the 
perfidy of his mother. “ You are right, madam. My mother, in her present 
mood, is not a fit companion for my wife. Vigna, order horses for the 
travelling carriage immediately. Lucille, dearest, we will be off without 
delay for the Chateau Noi. Are you prepared ?” 

Lucille gladly answered in the affirmative, adding, “ Annette, my father’s 
old kind housekeeper and my only companion in Paris, is in the lodge; let 
her be told of our departure, and as soon as she can, to return with the few 
necessaries requisite for our journey.” 

A servant was despatched, and the husband and wife were left alone with 

the countess. ~ vlrTT 

Chapter XVII. 

D’Almainc hurriedly threw the shawl of Lucille round her, whispering as 
he did so words of love and confidence to still the emotion the harsh words of 
the countess had excited; while the latter, with proud defiance and irrepres¬ 
sible rage, kept her flashing eyes upon them, her lips at times opening as if to 
give utterance to the bitterness of her spirit, when she would suddenly com¬ 
press them till they appeared like a single line, whilst her small feet moved 
with such rapidity, that her whole frame seemed writhing with passion. 

This scene, so painful to D’Almaine and Lucille, lasted but a few short 
minutes. A slight tumult was heard on the stairs, and amid it several voices 
reached them, joyfully exclaiming, “ Mademoiselle Emile ! Oh, mademoiselle 
has returned to us! ” 

The countess started to her feet; and Lucille half approached the door as a 
light step, followed by heavier ones, came quickly along the corridor, and an 
anxious voice said, “ No, no! not mamma’s, my brother's apartments ; it is he 
I wish to see. Is he alone ? ” 

The words were scarcely pronounced when the door opened, and Emile, 
dressed in bridal array—the orange -wreaths decorating her bonnet—followed 
by Charles de Blevillc, entered. 

“Lucille,” she cried, in*surprise and emotion, catching her in her arms, 
“this is unlooked-for delight! My interference is not requisite; you have 
entered the forbidden castle without my aid, driven the demons—jealousy and 
suspicion—from your knight’s head, and reign there supreme yourself. Oh ! 
this is delight—ccstacy ! but you see I did uot forget my promise. My first 
act of freedom was to make you as happy as myself; and Jules, dear Jules, it 
is long since we met. Ah! you are pale and thin,” she added, raising her 
head from his shoulder, where it had sunk. “ Like myself and Lucille, you 
have suffered; but it is passed, and the road of happiness is before us; 
but-” 

She stopped in visible trepidation. She then for the first time beheld her 
mother, and, pressing her hands tightly together, she made two or three steps 
towards her, but the countess waved her from her. 

“ Come not near me,” she cried in a cold haughty tone, “ till you have 
explained how you have dared to disobey my orders, and to escape the 
vigilance of the superior of St. Ursula.” 

Emile, though amiable, had p spice of her mother’s proud spirit, and, 
stung by her coldness, she answered nearly in as haughty a tone, as she stood 
with unbending head before her, “ I would willingly believe that the treat¬ 
ment I received at St. Ursula was not my mother’s orders; if so, I rejoice 
that I have evaded them, and doubly rejoice that I have taken vows which 
place me for ever beyond her control.” 

“ Voavs ! what vows have you dared to take without my sanction?” 
exclaimed the countess. “ The power I have hitherto exerted over you has 
failed; but you have yet to learn the commaud a parent lias over her child. 
In your disobedience it has escaped your discernment, mademoiselle; but 
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when you are again within the walls of the convent you have deserted, which 
shall be before the sun goes down, then for the first time shall you know the 
power a mother, and a religious house can place over you.” 

Different emotions played over the features of Emile while her mother 
spoke, and as she concluded a smile of triumph lighted them up. 

“ Your will, mother,” said Emile, “ is stronger than your power. Thank 
Heaven ! Iam free from both. I am aware of all the duty a child owes a 
parent, the command a parent has over her offspring; and until you forced 
me, I never rebelled against either. I would have loved you, would you 
have allowed it, and will even try to do so now, if you will act a mother’s 
part, and give me your blessing.” 

Her voice softened as she pronounced the last words; she paused, and 
drew near the countess; but the latter again waved her away in haughty 
defiance, exclaiming, tauntingly, “ Yes, at the convent of St. Ursula it shall 
be given, and-” 

“ Talk not of that place, madam,” said Emiie; “I—we all—know sufficient 
of it; but you have no power over me now,” she added, putting her arm 
within Charles de Blcville’s, who had several times made an ineffectual 
attempt to interpose. “I am .a wife,” she continued, “and while my 
husband’s arm and voice are raised in my defence, I care not for the machi¬ 
nations of the whole world. Mother* your daughter, like your son, preferring 
a happy union to a splendid one* has chosen the tru$-hearted cousin to the 
pusillanimous, rich, and titled one.” 

The countess, with a scream, sank on a chair, her pride and haughty 
spirit for a moment overpowered by the overwhelming announcement. 

“ Married ! ” she cried. “ Both children, for whom I had such high hopes, 
such expectations, degraded! One, my favoured one, the husband of the 
daughter of a half-pay officer; the other the wife of a young soldier, his 
whole wealth lying in his commission.” 

D’Almaine and Emile, feeling for the humbled pride of their mother, rose 
at the same time and took her hand, but her momentary humility vanished 
at their touch; she arose, shook them from her with vehemence, saying, 

“ Begone ! I renounce you both ! From henceforth I am childless ; you have 
chosen your fate. May it be a blight on your hopes. Go to your husband’s 
arms,” said she to Emile, “ and may biting poverty make you feel the loss 
of the mother you have braved.” 

“ The mother whose tyranny drives me from her,” added Emile, in the 
same tone. 

The countess’s eyes gleamed for a moment upon her, and they were averted 
to fall on Lucille, who, trembling at the scene between the mother and 
daughter, was urging D’Almaine to let her quit the room. The affection 
depicted on their countenances gave a fresh stimulus to her rancour, as 
Lucille stood before her. 

“You,” she said, “arc the hated cause of all you have witnessed; you 
induced my son to wed you, and caused the Duke de Paleron to destroy the. 
contract that bound my daughter to him. As you have robbed me of both 
my children, so may the time come whcil your own may be irrevocably parted 
from you, when you may weep in silence and alone—a bereaved mother.” 

“ Shame ! shame ! ” fell in loud, disdainful tones from the lips of Charles 
de Bleville. 

“And mother, may Heaven forgive you, for I cannot!” said Jules, 
as he clasped the affrighted Lucille to his bosom, while Emile, as she aided 
in soothing Lucille, cast a glance of subdued horror at her mother as she 
quitted the room. 

It was a relief when she was gone ; each breathed more freely, and Emile , 
asked, “Jules, of course you quit this house. It would be an insult to your 
•wife, and a triumph to your mother, to remain an hour beneath its roof.” 

“The carriage is ordered,” said Jules; “we are off for the chateau, as 
soon as it is announced. Will you and Charles go with us ? ” 

“No, not with you,” replied Emile; “ but we will follow in a few days. 
Oh! J ules, though I carried things off so loftily with my mother, I cannot 
forget the tic that binds our nature. I know it will be needless, but before 
I leave Paris, I will make one more attempt at reconciliation.” 

The count shook his head. “It will be useless in her present mood,” he 
said; “ nor can I, with my present feelings, deem her worthy of a moment’s i 
consideration from either of us. She has done her utmost to injure us in the 
ten derest point.” 

“ But she is your mother,” said Lucille, solemnly ; “ bear not resentment 
against her. Mistaken by her pride, she has but endeavoured to add to your 
already high descent, and increased riches to your wealth.’' 

“ If you can look thus leniently on her offences,” cried Emile, in a burst of 
feeling, catching her in her arms, “ I ought, whom her conduct has led to 
happiness. Oh, yes! had she used kind persuasive means, instead of the 
violent ones, I might have sacrificed much for her, ah ! even to have wedded 
the detested duke. I will make one more effort to reach her affection.” 

“ Do,” said Lucille, returning her embrace, “ and though I hope not again 
for another interview with Madame d’Almaine, the past, as far as I am 
concerned, shall be buried in oblivion.” 

“I do not agree with you,” said D’Almaine, sternly. “My mother has 
erred too deeply for me easily to forget the wounds she has inflicted, and 
which, but for a timely and providential intervention, might have been too 
deep for cure.” 

“ Ah,” returned Emile, “ all is owing to the perseverance of Lucille. Had 
she slept calmly in her secluded valley, I should have languished to death in 
St. Ursula, and you, Jules, though you escaped the fire of De Paleron, 
would scarcely have escaped the wounds inflicted by our mother.” 

“And I,” said Lucille, “ what would have been my fate ? ” smiling as she 
spoke, to drive away the melancholy on the countenances of the brother and 
sister. 

“ And mine ? ” chimed in Charles de Bleville, with a merry laugh. “ I 
should have been left to sigh in single blessedness without a chance of a 
§econd Emile to break the charm,'* 


“ Ah, the charm would have been broken sooner than your heart,” said 
Emile, iff the same merry strain. “ Men’s hearts are too hard to be shattered. 
I verily believe that it is bnly because wc flatter their self-love by giving them 
our affection, that they show us anything like kindness in return.” 

“ I must stop your sarcasm on men before it proceeds to too great a length,” 
said Charles, kissing her with all a lover’s tenderness. 

The carriage was now announced, and they all descended 1 6 the courtyard. 
Annette, with a joyful face, was already in the rumble, where she was to ride 
with the count’s own gentleman. She greeted Lucille with a happy, meaning 
smile, and a “ Gracious me ! who would have anticipated this beautiful change 
wrought by the embroidery and Brussels ruffles of Madtime Boloin ? ”■ 

The heavy gates of the Hotel d’Almaine opened wide for the carriage 
of their master to pass through. Jacqueline stood beside her helpmate* 
curtseying low and frequent; but her brow was clouded, for the events of the 
morning had already reached the porter’s lodge, and as the vehicle -drove off 
she muttered, “ Who could have divined, through the mean dress she wore, 
that she was the true mistress of the house, and of its master’s heart ? Well, 
well, I am not the first that has erred, and shall have the old dowager on my 
side, for I did but obey her commands.” 

But though Jacqueline reasoned thus with herself, she was not satisfied; 
for she suspected, and sagely, that the “ old dowager ” would give place to the 
young mistress, and if the latter was like herself in disposition, she knew the 
result. In anticipation, then, of -what might occur, she gave vent to her ill- 
humour, and as there were none but her husband and the house-cat to vent it 
upon, both came in for a goodly share. The first took shelter from it at the 
nearest wine-shop, and the unfortunate quadruped broke into a bandbox 
beneath the bed, and comfortably secured herself from further assault by 
taking for the time safe refuge in the Sunday cap and wig of her mistress. 

As she passed through the last barrier of Paris, Lucille looked from the 
window on the throng she was hastening from. 

“Adieu,” she said, “gay centre of refinement and civilisation! Twice I 
have passed through your barriers with woe at my heart; and though I quit 
you now with hope and love before me, I wish not again to behold you. I 
was not formed for pomp and pride; in the quiet seclusion of my own valley, 
or in the chateau De Noi, shall 1 alone be iD my native element.” 

Chapter XVIII. 

On the second day after their departure from Paris they arrived in Nor¬ 
mandy, where the favourite seat of the Count D’Almaine was situated. The 
setting sun of an autumnal day was just shedding its radiance on its walls, 
illuminating its many windows, and tinting the newly-formed terrace garden, 
with even a richer glow than Nature had before bestowed on it, while the lofty 
and noble trees skirting the mansion, though still bending beneath their heavy 
foliage, owing to an early frost exhibited the many and beautiful hues of the 
season. The gradations from young, delicate green, shadowing off to sunny 
brown* was so divinely beautiful, that the eye aud the heart hesitated whether 
to give the palm of admiration to the glow of life and animation, or to its 
waning decay, drawing to an everlasting close. 

Lucille looked with beaming eyes, aud heart raised above earth, to the 
natural beauties surrounding her. “ Oh, this is what I could sigh for ! ” she 
cried, with the enthusiasm of her nature, “ where I should wish for over to 
live, as the soil and home congenial to me.” 

“It is a sweet and beloved spot to dwell in for a time,” returned 
D’Almaine; “ but dear as it is to me from being my ancestral home, after a 
short time spent within its quiet, I sigh for the tumult of the world, its 
sweets and bitters, which make a delightful whole. Once initiated in the 
w T orld, Lucille, you will learn to prize it.” 

“ I hope never to be initiated in them,” said Lucille ; “ the sweets which 
retirement give will satisfy me. I will leave the bitters and their results for 
wiser heads and colder hearts than mine to analyse,” was her smiling 
answer. 

“ But you must enter the world,” said the count. “ I should be accused 
of selfishness, jealousy, and a thousand other vices, which belong not to a 
D’Almaine, if I buried you in these wilds, and trod the walks of fashion alone. 
No, no ; next season I shall have pride in showing my beautiful wife to the 
world of fashion which she is so well formed to adorn.” 

“And do you wish it?” fell softly from Lucille’s lips; but the carriage, 
which had been slowly winding through the broad serpentine drive, stopped 
before the grand entrance. 

Welcome, anxious, and inquisitive faces lined the steps, and the question 
was unheeded by the count, lie sprang from the carriage, and assisted Lucille 
to alight, saying in a gay tone as he presented her to the housekeeper, whose 
grey hairs and antique attire told she had seen several generations of the 
noble household she still served, “ Madame Santarre, I have brought a 
mistress to the old chateau, who at present promises to be more with you than 
j any that have graced its precincts in your time.” 

| “Welcome,” said the old lady, eyeing Lucille closely, “and a young and 
beautiful lady she is. You have come, monsieur, to spend the honeymoon 
among the old oaks and green glades of your fathers, and tlieff away again.” 

“Not so,” said D’Almaine, “ for many moons have lighted the world sinco 
qur bridal; but ours has not waned yet, and will not, with Heaven’s blessing, 
I hope.” 

“ That will depend on yourselves,” said the housekeeper. “ But, Monsieur 
Jules,” she added, throwing open the door of a large parlour modernly fur¬ 
nished, where a large fire blazed most invitingly, “ are you as wild and as 
fond of peering under the bonnets of young ladies as you used to be ? ” 

“Hush! hush!” said D’Almaine, laughing, “do not betray me to my 
wife; she thinks me at present all her fancy painted me; for* though wo 
have a little one six months old, the illusion has not yet vanished.” 

The old lady raised her eyes in wonder. “ Then you must be changed,” 
she said. “ But madame seems a sweet creature. Where are the nurse and 
child?” 
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“AYe shall see them in a few days,” replied D’Almaine. “And now, 
Santarre, sot before us such refreshments as you have. You cannot have 

n ared anything, for you could not have got my letter before noon 
ay.” 

“ In time to have your favourite soup and fricassee in readiness,” said the 
old lady; “you shall have them before you in a few minutes, monsieur. In 
the meantime will madamo like to be shown her dressing-room ? ” 

“ Thank you, no,” replied Lucille. “ I will litter your neat room with my 
travelling wraps till Annette can find timfe to carry them away; but I care 
not how soon, dear Madame Santarre, you let us have some coffee; that is all 
I shall require.” 

“ Ah, when madamc sees my lord’s favourite soup and fricassee, she will be 
tempted,” said the housekeeper; “but I go to hasten the servants, who are 
all so full of glee at their master’s arrival that they forget everything but 
talking and gesticulating about it.” And the old lady, spoiled servant as 
she was, with a curtsey of the reign of Louis Quatorze to Lucille, quitted 
the room. 

After their repast, D’Almaine, putting his arm round Lucille’s waist, said, 

“ Lucille, now we are settled you must write an invitation to your parents and 
the Batistes, for I am longing to see the little being who is to call me father.” 

The mother’s eyes glistened as she replied, “ Oh, it is beautiful; such an 
airy, sweet-tempered little creature, even when I left it; what must it be now? 
Oh, if I had but wings to. fly to it, and bear it back to you!” 

“Of course the image of yourself,” returned D’Almaine, watching with 
admiration the animation of her beautiful countenance while she spoke. 

“ Not the least like me,” she replied ; “it is the miniature resemblance of 
yourself, Jules—the same deep hazel eyes, the dimpled chin and chiselled 
lips. Ob, when you see her you will love her as I do, and think her lovely 
as au angel.” 

“No doubt,” he answered,laughing at her enthusiasm; “like yourself,and 
the generality of parents, I shall think my bird the sweetest and rarest of all 
such gifts. But here are the writing materials ; if not too much fatigued, 
write, there is just time to despatch your letters by to-night’s post, and in ! 
three days our little treasure may be with us.” I 

The letters were written and dispatched, and in an incredibly short space of 
time Monsieur and Madame de Vernet, Batiste and Madeline, with the infant, 
were at the chateau. 

It was a happy meeting to all. The child at first turned half affrighted 
from the lofty form aiid deep-toned Voice of her father, but his soft caresses 
soon drew her- towards him, and before many weeks were over, she would 
crow in her nurse’s arms, and hold out her small hands at his approach to be 
taken by him, and her first lisping accents Were, as she raised her head, 
covered with jetty curls, from his bosom, “ Birdie, love papa!”. . 

Birdie was a name he had given her from her being such a light, graceful, 
airy little creature, and one she retained to the exclusion of any othef ; for 
by the domestics and peasants she was Mademoiselle Birdie, as well as Birdie 
by those intimately connected with her.. 

But to return to the arrivals. Lucille learned from her father that, since 
she had left, although her mother was with him, his valley liotue had lost its 
charms; it was therefore, liis intention to throw up his commission, and 
listen to the Baroness AYaldenburg’s urgent entreaties to reside with her in 
Germany. “ I shall see you quite as often there, Lucille,” he added, “ as if 
I remained in my old abode, the distance from your husband’s bhateau beihg 
the same within a few leagues from Waldenburg or Marseilles. The only thing 
I fear I shall not quite relish will be the dependence 1 shall feel in being 
thrown off my own resources.” 

“ Drive that, last thought from you, dear father, and replace it by that of 
the happiness your presence and mamma’s will be to Aunt Ulrica,” said 
Lucille. “Besides, you have your half-pay, which will always render you 
independent; and I, instead of spending my time in Paris in the gay season, 
shall join you with Birdie in my native Germany. But I cannot answer for 
Jules.” 

“Ah! I forgot you are not a Frenchwoman,” said her father. “Well, it 
cannot be helped, child; you arc happy, and that ought to satisfy me.” 

When D’Almainc heard of De Vernet’s intention to quit France, he asked 
Lucille if she thought her friends the Batistes would like to exchange their 
farm for one, a very superior one to their own, that was about being vacated 
on his own estate. - ^ 

“To tell you the truth,” he added, “ I am about parting with my land 
steward. Batiste has talent and integrity; the house attached to the situation 
is a small mansion, and his station in life would be improved by his acceptance 
of it, and you would by it have always a trusty well-tried friend near you; 
and Madeline, who for years was your second self, to commune with.” 

“It would he charming indeed,” said Lucille, with glistening eyes, “to 
me—to us, I mean, if Batiste can hying himself to give up his birthplace, the 
home secured to him by his father, to reside near us.” 

“Well, we will put it to him,” said D’Almaine; “ he can but refuse, it 
will hot change our opinion of each other,” and, seeing Batiste and his wife 
walking on the lawn, he joined them. 

Lucille watched them from the window, but could learn nothing from their 
manner, and, with a degree of nervous irritation unusual to her, heat quick 
time with her foot on the carpet till Madeline’s blithe face looking up to her; 
and her half trembling voice demanding if she should join her, made her start 
hastily from her seat and give the desired permission. 

(To be continued.) 


An Appropriate Text.— A preacher on the Borders who not long ago 
had entered into the happy 6tate of matrimony with a maiden named Grace, 
rather surprised his hearers on the ensuing Sabbath by giving out as his text, 
“ Unto me is this Grace given !” The sermon, as iriight have been expected, 
was well worthy of the newly-m^e Benedict .—Border Advertiser . 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

And so Ellen Wilford ftas consented to leave her home with Stephen 
Lenard. No bright moon shines upon him, as he stands in the garden waiting 
for her. The “ eyes of night ” have hidden themselves, and a dull, drizzling 
rain patters down amongst the dry dead leaves under the old beech tree. 

Oh! Stephen Lenard, Stephen Lenard! do you know that to-morrow’s ' 
sun will rise upon aching hearts and bitter tears*? Have you thought of the 
happy home and kind loving faces, from Which you are Turing that gentle 
one? Cannot those dark eyes of yours peer.into the mirror of futurity, 
and look upon a lonely wife, pining in some gloomy barrack-chamber, hearing 
nothing but the coarse jests and ribald talk of the sbldiCry ? Look again. 

Is that slight frame fitted to bear the wearying night inarches and the 
horrors of a battle plain? Ay, the arm you are waving is strong and 
muscular, Stephen, and you think not of the time when it shall be weak and 
powerless as an infant’s, when the lips Upon which you are gazing shall call 
upon you in vain, when the head you are holding so near your own shall rest 
indeed on your bosom, and the hands you are clasping be thrown wildly 
round you, but the embraoe shall not be returned. 

And Ellen stands at the door. As she parsed it, the old clock on the 
stairs struck twelve; the echo has died away, but its pendulum is swinging 
backwards and forwards^wilh its dull, monotonous tick, tick, seeming every 
moment to grow louder and more solemn. Ellen shudders; she is thinking 
how, since her hand has been large enough, her mother has never suffered 
any other to wind that clock, and how often she has gazed on its curious old 
face with wonder. Who will wind it to-night ? and, in a tone of bitter 
anguish, she exclaims, “ Oh! mother, mother! ” But the door is Open, and 
Stephen is there. They little think how ofteii in the dead of night, in trial, 
sorrow, and even privation, will that cry go up from her heart, though it 
passeth not her lips. “ Oh, mother, mother!” and the clock ticks on—on, 
through the solemn hours of night; on, through the dull sorrowful days that 
succeed; on, in mournful monotony through hours, and days, and years ; on, 
and on, and on! 

* * * * * . * 

“Ellen, my own dearest wife, do not leave me ! I know you now—have 
known you many days, only I feared fo say so. But see ! I am quite calm 
now ; do not go away from me!” 

“Hush! dearest. Remember you are not to talk, not to excite yourself. 
You look better, dear husband, better than you have looked since the ball was 
extracted; you will soon be well, but-” 

“ Ellen, my love, my wife, come hither; put your hand in mine, and let 
me hold it while I tell you they are deceiving you. I shall never leave this 
bed alive. Nay, dearest, for my sake bear up against this. Listen to me, 
for my time is short, and I am weak, so very weak. I have injured you, my 
Ellen, but not Willingly, Heaven knows, not willingly. When I think of all 
I have made you suffer, of the home and the loving hearts from which I took 
you, oh! Ellen, I could curse my own selfishness! Nay, let me speak—it 
was selfish and dishonourable; and now, now I am leaving you alone and 
unprotected, in a strange place; but I have written to your father, and oh! 
surely he will be merciful now— Ellen! Ellen! I am dying; forgive me— 
put your face down to mine once more. I cannot see you; has a cloud 
passed over the mooli ? It is very dark.” 

Again the old clock on the stairs strikes the hour of midnight; and again 
its solemn echoes reverberate through the old hall. A carriage drives up 
—there are subdued sounds of welcome, and compassion, and love; but 
above all' are heard, distinct in their low choking tone, the words, “ Oh! mother, 
mother!” And they lay her where she can hear the ticking of the old 
clock. She is so weak, that she suffers the tears to trickle down her emaci¬ 
ated cheeks Without an effort to wipe them away. And the clock ticks on, 
and the hours pass : it is night again, heT pale face looks paler still in the 
clear cold rays of the full moon. Suddenly a cloud obscures the light, a 
shudder passes over her, and, turning to the loving watcher by her bedside, 
she exclaitiis in that same low choking tone, “ Oh, mother, mother ! ” 

There is silence in the sick chamber, for Ellen sleeps. Suddenly her eyes 
open, the look of anguish has left her features, and she whispers, “I have 
seen him—I am going to him.” 

* -*• * $ 

Again the moon breaks forth from the clouds, and looks upon the lonely 
watcher in that silent room. The mother’s head rises, and she gazes on the 
face of the sleeper; it is very pale—it is even ghastly in that solemn light, 
and she lays her trembling hand upon the heart—a sharp, shrill cry of 
agony—a heavy fall—and the ticking of the old clock alone breaks the 
sombre stillness in the house of death—on through the dark hours of night— 
on, on, in ceaseless monotony. Those hands which had so often given it the 
power of continuing its vibrations, which had seemed so strong, so full of 
life, were cold, and stiff, and powerless; the heart that had beat as regularly 
as its heavy pendulum was still and nerveless, yet the hands of the old clock 
moved round and round! The measured, pulse-like ticking ceased not; its 
strength aiid power are still unabated; but the little fingers that once were 
strong enough to wind its heavy chain now life withering and mouldering in 
the village churchyard. L. S. 

MY BEAUTIFUL LAND, GOOD-BYE! 


Good-bye, good-bye, my beautiful land! 

I ne’er can tread thy shore ; 

Ahd thou, my fair—my mountain home, 
I gaze on thee no more. 

The ocean tide around me glides. 

The tear is in my eye; 

But here’s my heart before I go— 

My beautiful land, good-bye 1 


Good-bye, good-bye, my own loved one ! 

For thee I wander now; 

They have chosen another of high degree. 
And wither’d my hopeful brow. 

Ye rosy bowers, ye moonlit dells, 

Where love tirst dimm’d my eye, 

The sail’s unfurl’d—our bark now heaves, 
My beautiful land, good-bye. M. J. S, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pimlico.— -A Young Bride having,in a former Number 
passed a great many strictures upon the unwillingness 
of young men to marry, Pimlico answers them, and 
retorts upon the “ young bride,” that wives are ex¬ 
pensive, salaries small, children troublesome, and the 
‘‘young brides” not always good, careful working 
wives. In short, he gives per contra a great many 
good but very common reasons why men abstain from 
the state of matrimony. So far wo go with him. We 
wish that many of the young women were more fitted 
for men’s helpmates than they are. Too many are 
careless, frivolous, exacting, and thoughtless. Fre¬ 
quently a man is ruined by his wife. But Pimlico 
should remember that many a man is also made by his 
wife, and that often a woman is ruined by her husband. 
Poverty is not always a sufficient reason for single life. 
Most men with due care prosper after marriage; single 
men are just as poor and more miserable than the 
Bcnodicts. To us it seems a charming trait that a 
Young Bride should in the exuberance of her happi¬ 
ness have a fling at tho bachelors; and Pimlico is too 
sensible not to pardon her as we do. 

A Dei:by Girt, complains of the young men of tho 
ancient and loyal city of Dar-by. We receive com¬ 
munications of a similar character from various parts 
of the kingdom, and attribute tho feeling that dic¬ 
tated them to a species of morbidity on the part of 
young ladies on the subject of the rifle volunteer 
movement. The “drill” keeps young men from 
evening parties, and fatigues them too much for 
moonlight promenades, even if such were possible in 
this rainy season, which reminds one more of Bengal 
than England. But would not any spirited English 
girl rather prefer a young man who would take the 
laborious pains to prepare himself to take a patriotic 
part in the defence of his country, to the drone who 
gazed idly on, and wondered what “ all that nonsense 
was about?” We should think so, and therefore 
cannot champion the fictitious grievances of the 
querulous few who would prefer seeing young men in 
the heated ball-room of pleasure to their being in tho 
tented field of honour. 

E. R.—No women are to be more pitied than those 
cursed with drunken husbands. A drunkard is 
scarcely a man. He must have lost, in his besotted 
career, faith, hope, and honour. He must have ceased 
to respect, and therefore he must be powerless to trust 
himself, or to reform; lio must be hastening with 
rapid steps upon' that career which will ‘ end in 
destruction both of body and soul. There can be but 
one ending to the vice he indulges in—misery and 
poverty to his family, trouble and affliction to all 
who ; know him, and for himself destruction in this 
world, if not in the next. The workhouse and tho 
jail alone are open to him. Let him for his own sake, 
if not for that of others, pause while there is yet time. 
For his family, how dreadful will be the consequences 
—poverty, misery, and the poor-house; for himself 
disgrace, the jail, and a dishonoured grave ! 

A Close Observer knows one who, having changed his 
mode of faith, now ridicules his former belief. A 
Close Observer is hurt at this, and seeks our opinion. 
Well, we should like to know what faith he has aban¬ 
doned. Pope says— 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 

His can’t he wrong whose life is in the right. 

But the new convert’s life cannot be in the right if he 
ridicules and abuses those of his former faith. Perhaps 
in crossing from one to another he has dropped his 
charity. Still we cannot blame all converts. “To 
say you have changed your opinion,” says Confucius, 
“is but owning you are wiser to-day than you were 
yesterday.” 

Ben-My-Chree, who is in love with one who, having 
promised her marriage, defers the day until he has 
“ made up his mind to give up roaming,” should make 
up her mind to give up him. A man who speaks thus 
to a girl who loves him, and who talks about the 
“ holy state of matrimony,” is a fool and a coward—a 
fool if he does not think that the girl will despise him ; 
a coward if he dare thus to insult a woman. What 
does he mean by roaming? What should we men 
think of a woman who spoke thus to a man ? We can 
only counsel our Correspondent to be very cautious 
with one who would thus try her. 

Whiskers. —Fashion is the queen of the day ; and those 
who follow her are her satellites, and who can gainsay 
her authority ? Men may wear garments of an extra¬ 
ordinary description, and ladies too may revel in the 
most voluminous folds of dress that would astonish 
even an Asiatic ; but in our quiet land we let taste have 
its way, and the predilections of tho time have such 
sway that we are quite assured in the good time 
com in" all differences of conduct and behaviour will 
be adjusted in an amicable and Christian spirit. 

C. L.—Disparity of age is not a serious objection in 
marriage when the dispositions agree. When they ai e 
married, then they may agree; when they settle 
down in their home, then they will know the obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities of their future life. Marriage 

. is not a lottery, as foolish people believe; it is an 
engagement for life or death.; but wise men and 
women accept it as an engagement sanctified by the 
law of the Divine Providence. 

Lolly is nineteen years of age, and yet is greatly dis¬ 
satisfied with her" condition in life. Young girls are 
often distressed by trifling troubles, and tho best 
counsellor they can consult is a bGloved parent. Young 
girls cannot be too cautious in their demeanour; 
fliglitincss of behaviour in a young lady is about as 
unbecoming as want of gallantry in a gentleman. The 
proprieties of life are too precioqs to be treated lightly. 


E. K. G. animadverts on those of our Correspondents 
who find fault with the female sex, and in return 
scolds his own. Who shall hold the balance? Tho 
truth is, that both sexes of the animal, man, are very 
much alike. Both are vain, silly, wicked ; both some¬ 
times noble, wise, good; both heartless and selfish; 
both disinterested and generous. We have each good 
and bad qualities. The women are more pitiful and 
considerate, the men more thoughtful and bold. We 
blame neither. They are admirably suited for each 
other. Neither are exactly angels, nor exactly the 
opposite ; they are men and women ; the thread of our 
lives is of a mingled yarn, good and bad mixed. Like 
Topsy, “we supposed we grow’d so;” and wo know 
that while the universe lasts, .it will be the same all the 
world over. Has E. K. G. just fallen in love? 

Judith. — It would be very improper for a young lady to 
exhibit signs of resentment against any man for whom 
she has conceived a dislike. Woman’s mission is that 
of peace, charity, and love, and the brightest jewel in 
her coronet is that gentle-heartedncss which would 
rather extenuate than set down aught in malice. 
Good temper would recommend any woman to the 
attention of a gentleman, who would assure to her the 
proud distinction of being honoured and respected. 
If ladies were to respect themselves more, and not to 
indulge in vagaries of disposition and exhibitions of 
character, they would command the loving esteem of 
those whom they like best in their heart of hearts. 
A true Englishman loves a lady better than his own 
life, and will never insult any woman, of whatever 
country born. 

Mac. —The man who speaks or writes uncivil!}' of woman 
must have forgotten that he had a mother. Social 
amenities are the life-blood of society. What would 
be the state of our existence if we had not some 
love for one another ? How much the more necessary 
is it then that man, as becomes his superior social 
condition, should throw round the beings lie was born 
to love and cherish that guardianship which lies at tho 
root of all domestic felicity. The man who docs not 
respect a woman does not respect himself. His self¬ 
esteem is coffined, and he only walks about the earth 
an ignoble lump of clay. 

Florence Dombey. —What is classed, is divided and sub- 

I divided ; and hence classic is pertaining to a rank or 
division. Aulus Gellius, a celebrated grammarian, 
who lived in the second century, applied tho word 
classic to denote a writer of the highest order or 
merit, and gradually the term was applied to all Greek 
and Roman authors of the best periods of the litera¬ 
ture of their respective countries. More recently the 
word is used to denote the standard writers of any 
period or language, and in that sense it is applied to 
all authors whose works retain their vitality un¬ 
diminished after the writers’ deaths. 

Annie N.—An old proverb says that “ a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush; ” but your lover does not seem 
to appreciate the moral of the maxim, for it appears to 
us that he is not only fickle but false. In all the 
affairs of the heart there should be one ruling sympathy 
—that of kindness and generous devotion to a noble 
purpose. We receive many letters of the kind, and are 
much grieved at so many tender affections being 
trampled in the dust by the feet of ruffianly cowardice. 
Woman’s faith in man is strong, and when he abuses 
it he put himself without the pale of all respectable 
society. 

Johnny sends us some very juvenile verses, and an 
equally juvenile letter, asking our opinion on his cha¬ 
racter, which appears generally good, simple, and 
honest, but like the verses requires forming, teaching, 
and drilling. Rhyme is not always poetry. Read 
some of our best authors, divines as well as poets, 
of which latter read Milton, Young, Cowper, and 
Tennyson, who will give you an insight into your 
own heart and at the same time perfect your diction, 
and school the guent power you possess. 

Blue Bell is jealous of her sister. There arc many in¬ 
consistencies in this life that can be reconciled by the 
common rules of prudence. How can marriage be 
happy unless there be between the parties mutual faith 
and hope in the future ? Nature cannot be ignored, and 
these little disagreements in families must be submit¬ 
ted to the stern and inexorable tribunal of equity and 
mercy. Hearts broken by imprudence are seldom 
mended by contrition. Be wise in time. 

Margaret V.—Love is divided into two sentiments. 
One is avaricious and devouring, the other is frail and 
weak, and would, as Shakspeare says, feed upon itself 
and never be satisfied. Real love is self-sacrificing, 
and would rather present itself at the altar of duty than 
the throne of pussion. There is no substantial affection 
where there is not respect, and that kind of regard for 
each other which so largely contributes to make up the 
happy society of home. 

In a Strait writes a foggy, puzzled letter about good 
and evil. If In a Strait would be more humble and 
prayerful, instead of puzzling his brains about that 
which he can never solve, he would be in a strait no 
longer. Let him remember Cowper’s lines on Voltaire, 
and the untaught lace-malcer, who 

Just knew, but knew no more, her Bible true — 

A truth the witty Frenchman never knew. 

Deborah D.—Take au early opportunity to explain tho 
circumstance of your occupying the chair of A. only 
till his return. If that is not satisfactory to him, 
forget B.; he is a gent and not a gentleman, and not 
worthy of another thought. 

An Injured One. —Without a copy of the document no 
one can advise you ; but if it is a will it may be ren¬ 
dered nugatory by the execution of a fresh one, the 
l st will and testament being alone binding. 


Quiz wishes to know why the boys at every station 
choose the Family Herald before other journals which 
he mentions, but which it would be invidious for us to 
name. His question in other words is this : why is our 
circulation so large and our paper such a favourite ? 
Simply, we suppose, because we suit the public. Wo 
try to do so. We lay ourselves out to give entertain¬ 
ment and instruction to the masses, and we may say 
modestly we succeed. Read the leader in No. 888, 
called “Our own Business;” you will then see the 
reason. Our columns suit everybody, and our price 
is within everybody’s reach. We cannot say more— 

On their own merits modest men are dumb. 

Conversazione.—I t is not much reading, but careful 
reading, that makes the man of information, and the 
choice of books must depend upon the taste and pre¬ 
dilections of the individual. 

M. Smith.— The Derby is named after the Earl of Derby 
and the Oaks from the name of one of his seats. 

Bygone Days. —Permission is requested to set these lines, 
which appeared in No. 895, to music. • 

Other Communications Received. —C. F. —M. L. M.— 
Bessie H. — D. M. — G. H. G.— Rusticus.—Irene.— 
E. J. O.— Annie.— A. W. W.—M. A.—J. C.— Jane. 
—E. T. W.—E. E. De R. (no).—A. B. C. (at Piesse 
and Lubin’s, No. 2, New Bond Street). —Varna V. 
(consult Nisbet’s System of Heraldry). — Thomas H. 
(graphiology is only one amongst many aids for the 
purpose; only by hearing it spoken). — H. S. (see 
reply to Valeska, in No, 824). — Susie Frances (Susan, 
Hebrew, a lily; only Protestants; dark auburn).— 
Hellena M. (there is promise ; but do not be in a hurry 
to rush into print).— Little Queen (have nothing to 
do with long indefinite engagements; they seldom 
lead to the altar).—A. W. (yes, in all the crack curps, 
but they only engage able musicians; apply to a 
teacher; there arc several books for self-tuition).— 
An Enquirer (Hardwick’s Manual of Friendly Societies, 
3s. free ; apply to C. Goodman, 407, Strand, W. C.).— 
J. S. (within three calendar months).— Una Renault 
(you arc credulous, or you would not ask such a ques¬ 
tion).—MissH. M.(notto enyfroghenpavt). — Volunteer 
(only to uphold the Crown at home, in case of invasion, 
riot,or rebellion).—J. D. in doubt (a blatant confession; 
don’t breathe it to another till you can run alone).— 
J. K. (consult a London Directory; the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, Secretary of State for War, the War 
Office, Whitehall, S. W.).— ChiffneyOio ; he mast first 
ask the host or hostess to introduce him ; in well-con¬ 
ducted assemblies, always).—C. D. M. (act as a man. 
and she will treat you differently).— Vincent D. (per¬ 
mission has already been granted to a popular com¬ 
poser).— Clementine (the name registered at birth).— 
— Lilly and Tiny (begin with the last, and count back¬ 
wards; it wants firmness).— William T. (send Is. 2d. 
for our articles on Photography).—X. Y. (consult the 
Registrar of the district in which you reside).— Ottawa 
(of Messrs Trubner and Co , GO, Paternoster Row ; at 
the North ahd South American Coffee House, Thread- 
needle Street).— Lindsay (in the Journal of the Society 
of Arts, published by Bell and Daldy, Fleet Street, E.C.). 
Elaine (“when the seed has germinated we may 
afford to wait patiently for harvest-time”).— Isaac G. 
(apply to the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
S.W.).— Electric (of Mr. D. Nutt, 270, Strand, W.C.; 
several weeks). — Caractacus (she gave you the 
mitten).— Esculapius (Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court).—J. C. S. (consult a file of the 
Times). —L. D. (No. 682 and subsequent Numbers; 
Rein’s acoustic tube, No. 108, Strand, W.C.).—L. T. 
(yes, not on the engaged finger).— Ida Lindsay (obtain 
your parents’ sanction, and all may end well).—Z. Z. 
(it is registered at the Registrar-General’s office, 
Somerset House ; see No. 373).—H. A. M‘L. (etiquette 
has nothing to do with it; it is simply a matter of 
choice and taste).—G. B. (one; either Genn-do-len, or 
Gwen-do-lene; a guenie (genn-ee) is a salmon-trout; 
Scots’ Greys).— Inquiritur (they were in the hands of a 
London pawnbroker).— Diana Vernon (apply to tho 
Secretary of the Crystal Palace ; there are several in 
the suburbs).— Toxford (we never respond to such 
inquiries).—A. N. B. (by a letter of introduction to 
the librarian from any known clergyman, banker, or 
respectable housekeeper).—R. S. J. B. (such mar¬ 
riages seldom turn out happy ones).— George James 
(no ; besides, fancy-bread was not subject to the Act 
whilst it was in operation).— Ruth (only at Berlin 
wool, and fancy shops ; yes, for prose contributions, if 
approved).—W. J. (a small quantity of lime in the 
boiler will soon cool the iron, and then the water will 
be no longer tinged).—A Soldier (with oiled silk; see 
No. S98 ; the seams should also be coated with the oil 
when the balloon is made).— Pale Face (see No. 755 ; 
lukewarm).— Emmeline H. and Beatrice (see Nos. 
530 and 846). — Lilly (see Nos. 589 and 856).—Mary 
de Grey (see No. 842). — Rosa H. F. (see No. 526). 


GLASSES FOR WOMEN, 

\J 45, GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 
Vacation Term, 1860, July 30 to Oct. 6. 

Half Terms, July 30 to Sept. 1; Sept. 3 to Oct. 6. 
Hours—3 to 4o’clock p.m. 4 to 5 o’clock r.M. 

Monday.... Reading.Writing 

Tuesday — Book-keeping... Arithmetic 

Thursday.. Writing. Reading - 

Friday _Book-keeping... Arithmetic 

fees. Term. Half Term. 

For One Day in the Week .. Is. 6d.Is. 0d. 

Two Days. 2s. Od.Is. 4d. 

Three Days. 2s. Od.Is. 8d. 

Four Days. 3s. Od.2s. Od, 

New Pupils to pay an entrance fee of Is. (not to be 
enewed after absence). 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


EYES, NOSE. AND MOUTH. 

It has become the fashion for historians, who take care to write in a much 
more pictorial way than those who preceded them, to draw new portraits of 
the heroes and heroines of the history they relate. Thev find their reward in 
the greater interest which their narratives excite. "VYe all want to know 
what manner of man Alexander, or Caesar, or Napoleon was. We collect 
coins and purchase expensive engravings to satisfy us. The pictorial news¬ 
papers thrive upon this desire, and the passion extends very low down in the 
social scale, and cheap woodcuts of notorious criminals are eagerly sought 
for, so much so that a complete collection is very valuable. When 
Jack Sheppard committed his prison-breaking exploits there was such a 
desire to know the man, that Hogarth obtained permission to paint his 
portrait, and did so, Jack being in prison with his irons on; Sir James 
Thornhill, the king’s sergeant-painter, and Gay the poet being present at the 
time. The picture is that of a brutal, villanous-looking fellow, by no means 
the hero whom novelists have pictured. To turn from the lowest to the 
highest, we may add that it is to the curiosity of a Roman Emperor, so says 
the legend, that we owe the only portrait of the Saviour that we have, and 
its description. It was cut on an emerald, the forehead broad but low, the 
beard pointed and small, the hair parted in the middle, the nose straight and 
of full size. This is plainly a Grecian type of face, and from that circum¬ 
stance and from others, both the word-portrait and the gem have been long 
ago declared to be fictitious; but the anecdote is sufficient to prove the desire; 
and moreover, from that gem possibly the modern paintings of our Lord have, 
through the Byzantine copies, descended to our times. 

Mankind seem to have felt from a very early period that the science of 
physiognomy is intrinsically true. A good face is a letter of recommendation, 
says an old proverb, which almost every one finds. Our police magistrates 
frequently judge of disputed testimony in witnesses by the face. A down¬ 
cast look, a forehead 44 villanously low,” a darksome, worn, and greasy 
complexion, a face in which anger, care, and bad passions have set their 
marks, is one not likely to be let off easily when suspected. Shakspearc 
frequently alludes to the face; Falstaff is full of shrewd remarks upon it; 
and dozens of rules for physiognomy might be drawn from the works of 
44 immortal Will,” written near two hundred years before Lavater made it his 
especial study. Look for instance at those few words which Caesar says of 
the lean and hungry Cassius. The internal spirit will make itself seen ' 
externally. There must be, and always will be, 44 an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace,” or disgrace either. 

The principal features of the face are, far above its general shape and colour, 
thought to be indexes of character. Eyes, nose, and mouth are the most 
important, and consequently bear the chief onus of the good or evil in 
man. It was Plato’s thought that a fair soul chose a fair body to reside 
in; but the philosophy of our religion, far above that of Plato, doth 
not pronounce so hastily; yet in eyes, nose, and mouth there are men 
who, to use Shakspeare’s phrase, 44 are marked and quoted to be villains.” 
It is not the right thing to give a dog a bad name; but a dog may have a very 
bad name if he be but a handsome dog, and yet be a very lucky dog too; but 
an ugly cur gets no pity, and many an innocent man before now has been 
condemned on account of his sinister look. The eyes are poetically called the 
windows of the soul. Deep, large, and lustrous, and well-opened eyes, are those 
most desired; small bright twinkling eyes are perhaps most serviceable, and 
last longest; they betoken also the wisest and most intellectual disposition. 
The politician, says Pope, 

' Sees through all things with his half-shut eyes ; 

and any one who has noticed the received portraits of Voltaire will readily 
recognise what piercing power must have shot from those small, fiery, cunning 
orbs of his. Most sceptical of all the sceptics, prime doubter amongst the 
doubters, his character may be read by them; he had the eyes of an arch 
politician; and so, also, may the mind of the greatest of female sovereigns, 
Elizabeth of England, be seen in the clear, blue, steel glance which shone out 
fiery at her council board, and flashed hot Indignation on the ambassadors of 
France and Spain. The gray (not deep blue) eye is a favourite with the 
writers of England. 44 Clear were his eyen and blue as steel,” says Chaucer; 
and even now the wide open, clear, gray eye of the Fanqui , or white devils, 
terrify the soft and incapable Hindoos. To them it is the 44 evil eye; ” they. 
hate it, but they cannot withstand it. Next in intelligence and determination 
is the hazel eye, the most peculiar of which ever depicted are perhaps those 
of Miss Bronte, the authoress of Jane Eyre, as sketched by Mrs. Gaskell. 

44 Peculiar eyes,” she writes, 44 of which I find it difficult to give a description. 
They were large and well-shaped, their colour a reddish brown ; but if the iris 
were well examined, it seemed composed of a great variety of tints. The usual 
expression was of quick, listening intelligence; but now and then, on some 
just occasion for vivid interest or wholesome indignation, a light would shine 
out, as if some spiritual lamp had been kindled, which glowed behind those 
expressive orbs. I never saw the like in any other human creature.” In 
the portrait by Richmond, prefixed to the volume, we find this description 
borne out. The look is vivid, sparkling, intense. The glances are like 
those of the Lamia , or serpent woman, in Keats’s poem, luminous and 
entrancing. Of this kind of glances, Coleridge in his Christabel gives a 
notable example, but much too long to quote here, when other features 
demand our attention. 

The nose, “the gnomon on your neighbour’s phiz,” is the most pro¬ 
minent, if not the most important, of our facial ornaments. When 
Charles Kean acted a year or so ago in a certain part, he proved 
the importance of the member by wearing an artificial nose, cleverly 


formed of gutta-percha, or other coloured material, which entirely 
altered the character of his countenance. We have only to fancy our 
saub-nosed friends with Roman noses to see at once, with our mind’s eye, 
what an immense difference this would make. The chief character in 
every body’s face lies in the nose ; and so important is it, that a 
great wit wrote a dissertation upon noses, not without an arriere pens6e , 
which it will not do for us to follow out. 44 Learned men, brother Toby,” 
says he, 44 do not write dialogues upon long noses for nothing.” Indeed, 
besides being “a breathing apparatus, an ornament to the face, and a 
convenient handle by which to grasp an impudent fellow,” it is, no doubt, an 
important index to a man’s character. It recalls temper, the passions, power, 
taste, energy, discrimination, and idea. It has had a volume, nay, more 
than one, written upon it. It has excited the envy of those who possess it 
not. It especially distinguishes the man from the brute ; for, as an old song 
says, “the prejudice goes, very far in the favour of wearing a nose, and a nose 
should not look like a snout.” Now, a man has a nose; but a brute has but a 
snout. The most advanced ape in all creation, the last link, if we believe 
Lord Monboddo, between the beast and man, cannot boast of so divine an 
appendage as a nose ; a beak or a snout is all that he can lay claim to. When 
prize-fighters break and batter and utterly deface 44 the human face divine,” 
they go far to render a man like a brute by breaking down the bridge of 
his nose. 

Noses have been classified as the Roman or aquiline, the eagle-beaked nose, 
the straight or Greek nose, the cogitative wide-nostrilled nose, the Jewish, 
the snub, and the celestial or turned-up nose. Of these the first indicates 
decision, firmness of character, great energy, and with these a considerable 
disregard for the softnesses, littlenesses, and paltry ways of society and life. 
Many of our first -rate men have had Roman noses. It was a Roman nose 
which determined first upon subjugating this island ; which nose, if legends 
tell truth, was broken in the attempt, for Ciesar fell from his boat as he 
landed, and damaged his face upon the hard shingles of the shore of Deal. 
How important the parts which have been played by this kind of facial organ, 
as may be seen by a glance into history! Beginning with Sesostris, we have 
Cato the Censor, Julius Ccesar, Henry IV. of France, Canute, Sir William 
Wallace, Robert Bruce, Edward I., Henry VII., Queen Elizabeth, Loyola, 
the founder of the Jesuits, Sir Francis Drake, Gonzalve of Cordova, who beat 
the Moors, the great Conde, Cortez, Pizarro, the great Pitt, Washington, 
chief of the New World, and Wellington, the greatest captain of his age, all 
with Roman noses. Of course, also, we must add Columbus, who discovered 
America. Without the testimony of portraits, we could declare that it must 
have been a Roman-nosed man who, beaten from court to court, laughed at 
and neglected, still by perseverance got together his little navy, and setting 
his back resolutely to the Old World, steered over the waste of waters to the 
New. Of half Roman and half Greek noses, which class combines physical 
energy with refinement, many great men have boasted; such were Alexander 
the Great, Constantine, King Alfred, Wolsey, Richelieu, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, and last, and greatest in energy and 
effect, Napoleon Buonaparte. His nephew has also an aquiline nose, rugose, 
coarse, large, but expressive, and cogitative as to the termination and nostrils. 

Mr. Dickens makes one of his characters, little Miss La Creevy,the portrait 
painter, always looking out of window to catch a good-looking nose which she 
may transfer to ivory. Her favourite was a Grecian. The sketch is conceived 
in that spirit of humorous falsification which distinguishes the author; but 
it is so far true that it enables us to guess which kind of nose is most liked by 
ladies, which we humbly presume is the Grecian; and it must be owned that 
the most beauteous of mankind have possessed this nose. It is impossible to 
conceive more beautiful faces than those which have the Greek nose; but the 
owners are men of too much refinement to be always energetic and bustling. 
Hence, when Napoleon, who was a nasologist, or nose philosopher, wanted 
any work well done, he asked for a man with plenty of nose. 44 Strange as it 
may appear,” he says, 44 1 generally chose a man with a good allowance of 
nose.” ‘ Now the Grecian nation never had a superabundance of that organ. 
Their noses were small but well-chiselled, straight from the forehead, without 
much individuality or locality above them in the forehead, and accompanied 
by the well-known Greek character—a preference for a diagonal action, craft, 
sharpness, good bargaining, and refinement. They loved the arts rather 
than war; they admired eloquence because it indirectly persuaded. They were 
] fickle, and were for ever seeking something new. The Romans would have 
battered down the walls of Troy in half the time in which the Grecians did, 
dr they would have died under them. The Grecians loved to talk rather than 
fight; they remain in history and occupy so large a space because of the 
genius of their authors, not of that of their people. 

The possessors of the Greek nose who have become celebrated in history 
will very fairly indicate the general character which it seems to point out. 
Addison, Byron, Shellev, Petrarch, Spenser, and Milton, (in his youth,) are 
those amongst poets who were distinguished by this feature. Of painters 
there are many who, as their portraits show, possessed it. Raffaelle the 
divine, one of the most beautiful of men, Canova the sculptor, Claude, 
Titian, Murillo, and (when young) Rubens. Under this class naturally falls 
a very excellent kind of nose, called the Graeco-cogitative. In youth 
many noses are almost purely Grecian; but these afterwards developo 
into the rugose, widely nostrilled, cogitative nose, which the majority of great 
thinkers appear to have possessed. This is the last class of which we can at 
present treat. It should not turn up, nor be bluntly snubbed, but gradually 
widen below the bridge; the nostrils should be fine and wide, not close and 
thin; the tip should, as we have said, have a character of its own, and should 
certainly not be thin, which would indicate weakness and curiosity. Men of 
war or of theology, inventors, agriculturists, or strict men of business, possess 
this nose ; and to enumerate the number of first-rate men who have possessed 
it would fill a column of our periodical. Wycliff, Luther, Knox, Tyndale, 
and Fuller, Bunyan, Paley, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Chalmers, Priestly, and 
Wesley, all possessed it, with many other great theologians. Amongst 
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poets are Homer, Chaucer, Tasso, Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
m manhood and age; amongst men of discovery and science, Galileo, 
Caxton, Bacon, Newton, Smeaton, Cuvier, Des Cartes, Whiston, and 
Alexander Yon Humboldt; amongst artists, Michael Angelo and Hogarth; 
amongst statesmen, Oliver Cromwell, Burke, Franklin, Edward III., 
Colbert, Talleyrand, Fox, Walpole, and De Witt; amongst ■ historians, 
Hume, Robertson, Burnet, Archbishop Usher, and Macaulay; amongst 
lawyers, ! Erskine, Blackstone, Hall, Coke, Somers, Mansfield; and Lord 
Brougham; a reference to which latter nose must close our present article. 
The last-mentioned eminent nose is perhaps the best known of any in 
this generation. Innumerable caricatures have made it celebrated every¬ 
where. It is slightly bent upwards, and has a defiant and combative expres¬ 
sion; but its end is decidedly cogitative; its nostrils wide and full of character. 
To its partly turned-up style no doubt his lordship owes that insatiable 
industry and curiosity which has made him explore all science, aud has 
rendered him eminent in law, politics, and literature; to its cogitative 
character that boldness of thought, and noble defiance of oppression and 
wrong, and that far-seeing depth which he has J cver exercised, happily for the 
benefit of humanity. It is a hose far above par. The common run of us 
cannot boast one at once so characteristic and so ugly: Non cuique datum est 
habere nasum (most noses have no character at all). Other noses and the 
mouth we must treat of in another Number. 


THE VOICE OF THE FLOWERS. 


The flowers have a gentle voice, 

That loving words can speak, 

Jhey have a sage response for those 
Who wisdom from them seek, 

And they who list with ear attent 
Can never heed in vain, 

Their whisper cheers the gloomy soul, 
And bids it hope again. 

Six thousand years have wcllnigh gone 
Since first they graced this earth, 

The morning stars together sang, 

And joyful hail’d their birth ; 

They whisper’d of His loving heart, 
Whose hand array'd them thus, 

Whose pencil gave their robes such tints, 
Adorning them for us. 

Each lovely flower with beauty clad 
Is eloquentrto me; 

How could I. look on plants so fair, 

And they all silent be ? 

The lily sings a saintly chant, 

The hyacinth a psalm, 

The moss-rose hymns a strain that might 
A seraph’s spirit charm. 

The daisies in the floral choir 
With violets unite, 

These with the primrose joyful sing 
Strains that my soul delight; 

Each has a voice, all something sing, 
None mute can ever be, 

For even the forget-me not 
Is never dumb to me. 


They sing His praise who gave to each 
Its scent' and pleasing grace. 

In whose bright colours and rich tints 
His pencil we can trace. 

He made the fuchsia’s blossoms seem 
Big tears of blqocl to shed, 

And He the willow-tree to droop 
Where rest the sleeping dead. 

The gay laburnum He adorns 
With golden filagree, 

And while He paints the blade of grass, 
lie decks the forest tree. 

’Tis He that makes the ivy green 
Round ancient oaks entwine ; 

He bends the honeysuckle’s stem, 

And twists the clinging bine. 

'Tis He that makes their fragrance sweet 
To scent the perfumed air ; 

The rose he mantles with a blush. 

Such as coy maidens wear. 

He might have spread o’er this our earth 
A dark funereal pall, 

Have made the grass, or tender hex*b. 

But not one flower at all. 

But He, in kindness and in love, 

Strew’d earth with flowerets fair, 

That .their sweet scent and loveliness, 
Their tints, so rich and rare, 

Might tell us of His toying heart, 

Whose wond’rovjs hand could make 
Such beauty for His creature—man— 
Such glory for His sake i J. E. W. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


Those who prohibit disputes and suppress learning, make their shop dark 
on purpose that they may vend any wares. 

Be not too much out of humour with the world; every man has found in 
it more comforts than calamities, more civilities than affronts, more instances 
of kindness than of cruelty. ' 

Old Maids.— -Being an “ old maid,” implies decision of character; neither 
sham, nor show, nor courtly manners, nor splendid person, have won them 
over; nor fair promises, nor shallow tears; they looked beyond the manner 
and the dress, and finding no cheering indication of depth of mind and 
sterling principles, they gave up the specious present fer the chance of a 
more solid future, and determined in hope, and patience, and resignation, to 
“ bide their time.” —Hall’s “ Journal of Health.” 

Swimming.— Almost every day in summer one hears or reads of deaths by 
drowning, which could not have occurred if the victims had known how to 
swim- It is strange that three-fourths of the civilised world should be 
ignorant of an art so important to the personal safety of every human being 
as that of swimming, seeing that it is easily acquired, and that its practice is 
conducive to health and enjoyment. Yet such is the fact. Mariners, it might 
be supposed, would be experts in the exercise; and yet the proportion of 
strong swimmers among sailors is said to be smaller than among landsmen. 
Ladies are generally as helpless, in the water as new-born babies; and, con¬ 
sidering how fond our belles are of steamboat excursions, boating pic-.nics, and 
yachting parties, their neglect of this branch of physical education is very 
unwise. Loyal and chivalrous “squires of dames ” are, of course, expected 
to attempt the rescue of their charges, at all hazards, in cases of wreck or 
accident; but many cavaliers are incapable of even saving themselves in such 
dilemmas, and the capables are sometimes mere mindful of the “first law pf 
nature” than of the cries of drowning beauty^ The truth is, that it is no easy 
task, even tor a powerful swimmer, to buoy up a frightened woman in the 
water. Her dress, if she is moderately gifted with presence of mind, will fpr 
a while help to sustaiu her on the surface; hut. when the garments are 
once saturated, they drag hey downward like bags of ballast. Then the 
ladies are apt to shriek qn such occasions; and as each expulsion of air from 
the lungs is followed by a submersion, during which a considerable quantity 
of water is swallowed, the biirden upon the swimmer who attempts a rescue 
becomes heayier at eyery stroke. It is therefore very desirable, on many 


accounts, that the feebler sex should learn to swim. This is an age ol 
feminine self-reliance we are told, and certainly no man will question the 
“right” of every woman to acquire an art which will enable her to rely 
upon her own skill and energy for the safety of her own life. If ladies were 
taught to swim and dive, brave and buoyant lassies might occasionally 
snatch their struggling lovers from a “ watery grave!” and what a triumph 
for the strong-minded sisterhood that would be ! If, for example, at the cry 
of “ a man overboard,” a beautiful vision in crinoline should leap from the 
deck, and drag up his “drowned honour by the locks,” how all Christendom 
would ring with the achievement! In Paris, and in many of the cities of 
Germany, there are “ women’s swimming schools,” where ladies are taught 
the use of their limbs in the water. Why should we not have suqh institu¬ 
tions here ? 

Home-Made Wines. — Gooseberry Wine {Green). —This should be made 
effervescent; half water and half juice; and three pounds of sugar to the 
gallon will make fine wine. 

Grape {Green). —Half water, three pounds of sugar to the gallon. 

Grape {Ripe). —Two pounds to the gallon of halt* water and half juice. 

Currant {Red arid White). —Ripe ; the same quantities. 

Currant {Black). —Ripe; two quarts of water to ope of pure juice will 
make a fine wine; two pounds of sugar to the gallon will make it a dry 
wine; and four pounds a rich wine. 

Omnium-Gatherum Wine.—In the height of the fruit season, when there 
may be a surplus of several sorts, and not enough of any to make wine by 
itself, the whole may be bruised together, and made into a very drinkable 
wine by treating it as you would currant or gooseberry by itself.— Glenny’s 
Gardeners' Gazette. 

[For the General Directions for the Manufacture of Home-Made* Wines, 
see No. 328 of the Family Herald , and also the Family Herald Economical 
Cookery.'] 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


It is asserted that coal ashes, spread around the hills of melon or cucumber 
vines, will prevent the attack of the striped bug. 

The larch forests of Scotland are threatened with destruction ; of twenty- 
eight'millions of larches, planted by four landowners in Scotland within a 
century, scarcely any remain alive. The failure is important, as no other 
timber is so well adapted for sleepers on railways as the larch. 

The Comet.— According to the observation taken at ilie Imperial Obser¬ 
vatory, Paris, the position of the comet, mentioned in No. 898, is ascertained 
to be at 9h. 40m. 38s.; right ascension 98 deg. 56 min. 43 sec.; and distance 
from the North Pole 47 deg. 49 min. 42 sec. 

Double Flower-Pots. —Plants in pots may he preserved for a lengthened 
period by using the pots double; that is, place the pot containing the plant 
in a larger pot. The outer pot prevents the sun from striking with too great 
force on the inner one, and thus keeps the plants moist and healthy, and of 
proper temperature both by day and night. 

Iron in Lincolnshire.— In the neighbourhood of Caistor ironstone has 
been found in abundance, and also limestone, an essential element in the 
process of smelting. Borings to the depth of nearly 500 feet have also been 
made in the parish of St. Martin, Stamford, the result being the discovery of 
valuable beds of iron-stone, pyrites, and coal. 

Watering Plants. —As a rule water should never he given to out-door 
plants until the further withholding of it would be detrimental to them. 
Habitual watering does, in the majority of cases, more harm than good. 
Plants left to battle with drought send their roots down deep in search of 
moisture, and when rain does come, they benefit more by it than those that 
have regular waterings all along, if the ground is dug deeply and kept in 
good heprt. _ 


HYDROGEN, OR METALLIC GAS. 

Man has never yet seen this substance in a solid form, but is quite familiar 
wRh if as a gas. Although it is only known to exist in its gaseous state, wo 
have many reasons for believing it to be a metal. It is true that the generality 
of metals are the most solid of all bodies ; but yet some are very soft, such as 
sodium and lead. Where Sir John Franklin died mercury is as hard as gold, 
and can be beaten into leaves; but in England it is always liquid; and in 
Warmer regions we know for certain that it exists as a vapour or gas at the 
ordinary temperature. By analogy therefore, we have no reason to suppose 
that in this particular hydrogeq, because it is a gas, is not metallic. The 
peculiar odour of popper, iron, and other metals, when held in" a warm 
hand, is indicative of their volatile nature. Hydrogen then, although a gas, 
may nevertheless be also a metal. Perhaps in the regions of space between 
the heavenly bodies—where cold is intensified beyond description—it may 
congeql, qnd bepomp either liquid or solid. The matter forming the comets 
appear?, to bp more of the nature of hydrogen than any other body we are 
qcqqainted with. On the earth it plays an important part, entering into the 
composition of nearly all plants and animals. Water contains eight parts of 
it‘out of nine, the other being oxygen.^-(See “ Oxygen” in No. 660.) 

Tne most notable quality of hydrogen is its ready combustibility; nearly 
eyery substance that burns easily contains it. Hence, oils and spirits, 
WQOd, coal, coal-gas, paper, teeiq with it. Water, containing so large a 
proportion of hydrogen, is the source whepce chemists procure it, and its 
name is also taken from its property of’ producing water. )yi|en burned, 
hydrogen is procured thusFit a good cork into a wine botflc ; burn a hole 
through the cork with a round iron skewer, and into it fix a piece of tobacco 
pipe, about eight inches long. Put into the bottle about two or throe ounces 
^ of zinc in slips, such as the waste cuttings from a zinc-smith ; then pour water 
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on to the zinc until the bottle is rather more than half full, when add about 
three parts of a wine-glassful of sulphuric acid. This causes a rapid efferves¬ 
cence at first, but which subsides to a moderate and continuous boiling for a 
lengthened period. As soon as the boiling is regular, the cork with the pipe 
through it may be inserted into the bottle. If a light he applied to the end of 
the pipe a flame will be produced, which will continue to burn as long as 
there is any visible action in the bottle. This flame' is the ignited hydrogen, j 
resulting from the decomposition of the water by the zinc and acid. | 

Hydrogen is the lightest of all earthly bodies, being more than nine times 
lighter than air. Hence it is employed to fill balloons to carry the aeronaut 
on his bird-like voyage. When a flame of pure hydrogen is burning, it is 
scarcely visible ; that is, it gives out little or no light, but the heat is most 
intense. If hydrogen when burning be fanned with air or with oxygen, the 
heat, given out by it during combustion, is so intense that We know no 
substance that will not either burn or melt in its flame; two pieces of 
tobacco-pipe can be thus melted and joined like- sealing-wax under its 
influence. 

In making experiments with hydrogen great caution is necessary, as if 
mixed with air and ignited, it explodes with great violence. 

We have before observed that hydrogen enters into the composition of 
organic bodies, such as plants, and of water. This fact is poetically described 
by Darwin:— 

Thus, while the vegetable tribes inhale . 

The limpid water from the parent vale. 

Their vegetating organs decompose 
The salutary compound as it flows ; 

And by affinities unknown , dispart 
The subtle hydrogen with chemic art, 

To blend it with the carbon of the air , 

And form the rose , the pink, and lily fair. G. W. S. P. 


STATISTICS. 


According to statistical tables there are at present in Europe 18,140 actors, 
21,609 actresses, 1,733 managers of theatres; and the number of persons 
attached in one way or another to dramatic establishments amqurits to 82,246. 

The number of police of England and Wales, according to a return made 
up to Michaelmas last, was 20,597, which would give one policeman for every 
870 persons. The cost of the force for the year was £1,485,029, of which 
the Government contributed £310,205. 

Decrease of Crime. —The returns of crime in England and Wales for 
1859 show that the Commitments were 6*6 per cent, less than in 1858, and 
17*7 per cent, less than in 1857/ Offences against the person decreased 5*8 
per cent. ; burglary, housebreaking, and robbery decreased 15*8 per cent.; 
stealing without violence decreased 5*4 per cent.; and larceny, fraud, &c., 
decreased 11 • 7 per cent. In malicious offences against property there was a 
slight increase. 

The Lead Trade.— From the annual statistics of imports and exports of 
metals it appears that in 1859 we imported 23,620 tons of pig and sheet lead; 
2,100 tons of lead ore ; 1 ton red lead; and 162 tons of white lead. During 
the same period we exported, of British lead ore, 197 tons; pig apd rolled 
lead, 18,414 tons; shot, 2,157 tons ; red lead, 2,641 tons; white lead, 3,624 
tons; and of foreign lead ore, 109£ tons ; pig and sheet lead, 401 tons; and 
white lead, 52 tons. .~ ‘ ;j: 

Enormous Cost of Government Printing. —A parliamentary return 
shows that during the session of 1859 the cost of the reports, &c., printed for 
the Home Office whs £4,005; for the Foreign Office it was £1,912; for ffre 
War Department, £1,085 ; for the Colonial Office, £1,372; for the Treasury, 
£2,042; for the Board 'of Trade, £3,613; for the Admiralty,* £2,727 ; for 
the Irish Government, £1,855; for the India Office, £1,084 ; the total being 
£19,‘706. This is exclusive of the cost of printing ordered by the two Houses 
of Parliament, of job-work printing,' and of all printed works not laid before 
Parliament, and not paid for by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

The Poor Law Report. —The annual report of the Poor Law Board for 
1859-60 shows a general decrease in the pauperism of the country., In the 
year ending 25th March, 1859, the sum expended for the relief of the poor 
was £5,588,689, being a decrease of £319,853, or 5*4 per cent, on the pre¬ 
ceding year. The rate per head on the estimated population for these two 
years was—1858, 6s. o|d.; 1859, 5s. 8^d.—decrease, 4Jd. Every union 
county in England, except Monmouth and Durham, shared in the decrease. 
The number of paupers in receipt of relief on the 1st July 1858, was 825,596; 
on the corresponding date in 1859 it had fallen to 817,082. The decrease in 
the average number of paupers of all classes at one time in 1859, as compared 
with 1849, is 20*5 per cent.; as' regards able-bodied paupers the decrease 
in the same period is 40*7 per cent. 


VARIETIES. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench has just decided that a coroner cannot hold 
two inquests on the same body. 

From present appearances the potato crop this year is likely to be very 
abundant. A large grower in the Lothians of Scotland has offered to contract 
to send into Glasgow as soon as ready one thousand tons of early potatoes, at 
£5 per ton, to be delivered free. 

A drinking fountain has just been erected in the Green Park, abou]t 200 
yards from the roadway, and opposite Coventry House. It is the gift of a 
benevolent lady of rank, and was designed by Sydney Smirke, Esq. It is very 
beautifully modelled, and is made of Roach Abbey stone. 


The two memorable events which marked the past ten years of English 
history were the Great IJe^ice Exhibition of the 1st of May, 1851, and the 
Great Peace Demonstration of June 23rd, 1860. 

A Curious Place for a Wedding Ring. —As the contractors for the 
sewerage works at Barnsley were at dinner—the joint being part of a breast 
of beef—one of the gentlemen whilst masticating found something rather 
hard, and in taking it out of his mouth discovered it to be a gold wedding 
ring, which had been firmly embedded in the meat. 

Liability of Agents for Misrepresentation. —In the recent case of 
Richardson v. Dunn, a house-agent induced a person to buy the goodwill of 
a public house on a misrepresentation of the ‘‘takings” of the house. The 
purchaser, finding himself deceived, sued the house-agent, and obtained a 
verdict for the loss sustained by the re-sale of the good-will, and a sum for 
personal loss and inconvenience. 

First Public Act of the Prince of Wales. —Extensive schools are 
about to he built for the populous district of St. Mary-the-Less Lambeth, on 
a site formerly part of Vauxhall Gardens, and in connection With these a 
building is to be erected exclusively devoted to Art-education. On the 27th 
of June last his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales worthily commenced 
his public career, so-to speak, by laying the first stone of the building 
amidst the loud plaudits of a large and distinguished assemblage. ■ 

Literature and Heart. —A very interesting incident in the life of the 
late eminent novelist, G. P. R. James, has been related to us by one of his 
oldest and most intimate literary friends; and it tells so highly in favour of 
the late Mr. James’s generous and honourable disposition, that it ought not 
to be reserved only for private circulation. When Mr. James was a young man, 
his cousin was about to marry the daughter of an eminent lawyer of the 
time; and the title-deeds of this gentleman’s entailed property were, at the 
request of the father of the young lady, submitted to his examination. The 
keen lawyer discovered that the parents of the gentleman, although moving 
in the best society of London, had never been married. Mr. James was made 
acquainted with this awkward fact, and at the same time informed that he 
himself was the heir-at-law. The match was about to be broken off, and 
much distress occasioned on both sides; when Mr. James, having quietly 
taken possession of the property, went at once to the unhappy young man, 
his relative, and conveyed to him the whole of the property, which amounted 
to a very handsome independence. 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 


Over the land, over the sea, 

In every nation, bond and free, 

Over mountain, valley, and plain, 
Coming and going, like niiftt and rain ; 
Always moving, never at rest, 
JBringing. sorrow, making blest; 
Sometimes flying, sometimes walking, 
ThenTn pdper, how in talking ; 

Ladies love me, cannot keep me, 

Lopg to spread me and to reap me. 
Now learn my'name if you pq .able 
Frofn a’steeple or a stable ; 

The mariner when tempest-toss’d, 
Wjfch canvas tom and cable lost, 

2. On the first of last September 
My sport was of the worst, 

In : spite of all my skill$8hld do, 

• I only bagg’d my Jirstfij : 

But teally, if I don’t improve, 

•And make a better shot, 


Before he yields to fell despair 
His compass sees and finds it there. 
Four cardinals in order stand, 

Emblems of each far distant land— 
Discover these and re-arrange. 

And presently you’ll see a change. 

Or turn and view the northern star. 
Next where flies Phaeton’s fiery car ; 
Now see the west where 'day declines, 
Then turn to where the noonday shines 
And tell my name, or pray never 
Esteem yourself so very clever' 

Sandstone Boad. 

CHARADE. 

Preserves will be no use to me, 

My second I’ll the lot. 

My whole's a lady’s trinket— 

’Tis sometimes worn by men, 

Though perhaps you would not think it. 
So guess me if you can. Kerridge. 

rebus. 


Ladies ! if there exist a tiling 
That maddens you beneath its sting, 
Surely ’tis I; my dreadful power 
Hath spoilt full miny a blissful hour, y 
Tho' strangely, jsinall tho cause appears * 
To dim your flashing eye with tears, 

And so awhile your sense derange ; 

Blit when beheaded, mark tho change ! 
You value .me, at least you ought ; 

In vain without me things are sought; 

I am a blessing to the earth', 

And every, creature knows my worth. 

ARITHMETICAL 


When you are me, you’re surely gay. 
And joyful as the bright noon-day. 
Restore my head, and take a letter, 
(The nearer to niy front the better,) 
Most truly then what gift more great. 
Or one we more appreciate ? 

In London also I am seen, 

You have beheld me there, I ween, 
Curtail me in my present form; a 
And, as the shower succeeds the storm, 
How are by me express’d 
The long-pent sorrows dt the breast! 


1. One pound of tea and three pounds of sugar together cost Gs. ; but if sugar were 
to rise 50 pel* cent: and ted 10 per bent., the same quantities together would cost 7s» 
Required the prices I pamper lb. for the tea and sugar? 1 S. Q-. 


2. A power of 68 lb. fit the rate of 200 feet per minute is applied to pull a weight 
up an inclined plane at the rate of 50 feet per minuto. When the plane is 37 feet lbng, 
and 12 feet high, how much will be the weight dra^wn? J. M. C. 


3. Old Roger the mason’s good-natured 
and droll, 

Except he be cross’d—then lie’s past all 
control, 

Which happen’d last night, j t ou will see. 

NoW Both’rem, who ’s reckon’d uncom¬ 
monly queer, 

A maximum: roller wants cut from a 
sphere, 

Whoso surface and volume agree. 

Poor Roger began to exert all flis skill, 

He used his endeavours with hearty good¬ 
will, 

But fruitless it proved in the end; 

For losing all patience, half frantic, he 
swore 

He never had seen such a puzzle before— 

To solve it he’d never pretend. 


This soothing reflection however he 
finds, 

That similar projects have baffled strong 
minds, • 

Both ancient and modem, withal. 

In squaring the circle great Sturmius 
fail d, 

And sage Archimedes was never 
prevail’d 

To move the terraqueous ball. 

Since Both’rem’s determined to have out 
his fun, 

And RogerVquite weary of being outdone 
I deem this appeal only meet ; 

Presuming you value the aid of a friend, 

Pray I&hd your assistance, and unto him 
send 

The roller’s dimensions in feet.—D. S. D, 
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RANDOM REA DINGS. 

“ You don’t pass here,” as the counter said to the bad shilling'. 

If you were obliged to swallow a man, whom would you prefer to swallow ? 
A little London porter. 

A man being commiserated on account of his wife’s running away, said? 
“ Don’t pity me till she comes back again.” 

“Do you believe Mrs. Smith paints?”—“ They say she does, but I can 
hardly credit it.”— 4< Well, she has certainly a great deal of colour for one of 
her size.” 

A cotemporary speaks of the “ graceful figures of childhood.” Blinkins 
says that the figures at the bottom of childhood’s shoe and clothing bills are 
not so graceful. 

It is a curious anomaly in the grammar of politics that, when statesmen get 
into place, they often become oblivious of their antecedents, but are seldom 
forgetful of their relatives. 

A young man advertises his desire for a wife—“pretty, and entirely 
ignorant of the fact! ” Evidently he wants a fool. Any smart pretty woman 
knows she’s pretty—wouldn’t be smart if she didn’t. 

The following is a speech by a successful competitor for the prize at a foot¬ 
race :—“ Gentlemen, I have won this cup by the- use of my legs ; I trust I 
may never lose the use of my legs by the use of this cup.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Wilson, to see this splendid field of potatoes so Seriously 
diseased,” said a sympathising inspector. “Ah, wcel, it’s a great pity,” 
replied the farmer, “but there’s ae comfort—Jack Tamson’s is not a bit 
better.” 

A commercial traveller, passing through Weston, near Bridgewater, seeing 
a sign over the door with this one word, “ Agorsqrdere,” he called to the 
woman to inquire what she sold, when she said she did not sell anything, but 
that “ Agues were cured here.” 

An Irishman was once indulging in the very intellectual occupation of 
sucking eggs raw and reading a newspaper. By some mischance he contrived 
to bolt a live chicken. The poor bird chirruped as it went down his throat, 
and he very politely observed—“ Be the power's, me friend, you spoke a leetle 
too late! ” 

An eccentric wealthy gentleman stuck up a board in a field upon his estate, 
upon which was painted the following :—“ I will give this field to any man 
who is contented.” He soon had an applicant. “ Well, sir, are you a con¬ 
tented man ? ”—“ Yes, sir, very.”—“ Then what do you want with my field ? ” 
The applicant did not stop to reply. 

Mr. Theophilus Popp, of Poppville, in Popp-county, fancying himself to be 
very popular with his lady-love, “popped the question” to her under the 
poplar tree, when she referred him to her poppy, who, when asked for his 
consent, labouring under the influence of ginger pop, popped him out of the 
door to the tune of “ Pop goes the weasel!” 

As one of the Dover Volunteers was passing along, rifle in hand, he was 
accosted by a precocious urchin, who called out, “ Who shot the dog ?” which 
saying our friend appeared by no means to relish;. so turning sharply, he 
said, “ If you are not off, I’ll shoot a donkey when the boy, calling out to 
one of his companions, rejoined, “I say, Bill, look here—this ere fellow is 
going to commit suicide.” 

A story is told of Sully, the painter, a man distinguished for refinement of 
manners as well as success in art. At a party one <wening Sully was speaking 
of a certain belle who was a great favourite. “ Ah,” says Sully, “ she has a 
mouth like an elephant.”—“ Oh! oh ! Mr. Sully, how could you be so rude ? ” 
—“ Rude, ladies, rude! What do you mean ? I say she has got a mouth 
like an elephant because it’s full of ivory.” 

When Sir John Carr was at Glasgow, in the year 1807, he was asked by 
the magistrates to give his advice concerning the inscription to be placed on 
Nelson’s monument, then just completed. The knight rejpmmended this 
brief record—“Glasgow to Nelson.”—“True,” said the ^lilies, “and as 
there is the town of Nelson near us, we might add—‘ Glasgow to Nelson 
nine miles,’ so that the column might serve for a milestone and a monument.” 

An action was brought in the Bristol County Court to recover the value of 
two casks of herrings supplied in 1854, and on the judge asking the reason of 
the unusual delay, the plaintiff said he had lost sight of the defendant for 
some time, and when he did find him he could get no settlement. He 
repeatedly asked defendant for payment, and the latter at length told him to 
“go to the devil,” upon which, remarked the plaintiff, “I thought it was 
high time to come to your honour.” This somewhat ambiguous explanation 
was received with roars of laughter, in which the learned judge joined. 

A gentleman one Sunday morning was led to watch a country girl, on the 
high road from the village to the church, by observing that she looked hither 
and thither, this way and that, upon the road, as if she had lost her thimble 
or some other valuable. The bells were ringing for prayers, and there was no 
one visible on the road except the girl and the gentleman, who recognised in 
her the servant-maid of a neighbouring farmer. “ What are you looking for, 
my girl ? ” asked the gentleman, as the girl continued to pore along the 
dusty road. She answered gravely, “ Sir, I am looking to see if my master 
be gone to church.” Her master had a wooden leg. 

THE REASON WHY. 

Said Bill to Ben, “ Pray leud to me five pounds; or, what is better, 

Just make it ten, and 1 will be eternally your debtor.” 

“ I know you would,” said Ben, “ and—ain’t it funny ?— 

Just lor that reason you can’t have the money.” 


Died in the Wool.—M utton. 

Quite Resigned.—“ My dear J ulia,” said one pretty girl to another, “ can 
you make up your mind to marry that odious Mr. Snuff? ”—“Why, my dear 
Mary,” replied Julia, “ I believe I could take him at a pinch! ” 

Absence of Hat and Presence of Mind.—A gentleman travelling on 
a railroad lost his hat; when, without a moment’s hesitation, he pitched out 
his hatbox, on which was his name and address; wisely judging that the 
latter would lead to the return of the former, which it did. 

Well Turned.—I n one of our colonies a competitive examination was 
lately held for the purpose of appointing fit persons to some of the Govern¬ 
ment offices. One of the candidates inadvertently spelt the word Venice with 
two n’s, thus, Vennice. The examiner, a clever man, but not always a 
correct speaker, sternly inquired, “ Do you not know, sir, that there is but 
one hen in Venice?”—“Then eggs must be very scarce there,” was the 
ready reply. The candidate passed. 

The Porter and the Czar.—P eter, while in England, was one day, to 
his wrath and astonishment, shouldered aside in the street by a porter, with 
so much violence as to be thrown into the kennel. He was proceeding to take 
personal vengeance, when Lord Carmarthen (who had been appointed his 
bear-leader) judiciously prevailed on him to be quiet. His lordship thought 
fit at the same time to give an angry rebuke to the porter, asking him if ho 
did not know that “ this was the czar.” “ Czar !” cried the porter, who had 
the blood in him of the future heroes of Balaklava—“ we are all czars here.” 
—Leigh Hunt. 

Incident in the Old Volunteering Times. — ( Scene , a great public 
dinner :)—Chairman (Worthy old country gentleman, rising courteously to 
receive a splendidly-dressed officer, who, having just entered the room, cocked 
hat in hand, approaches briskly, as if conscious of arriving late) : “ How do 
you do, Mr.—a—a—I beg a thousand pardons for my treacherous memory. 
I have certainly had the pleasure of meeting you before, but I cannot at this 
moment recall your name.”—Splendid Officer (offering his hand, and bowing 
repeatedly with a smirk) : “If you please, sir—I made y’r breeches, sir—I 
made y’r breeches.”—Chairman (warmly shaking him by the hand): “ Major 
Bridges! Yes, I’m sure! Very happy to see you, major! Very happy, 
indeed, to see you! ” 

The Love-Test. — Single ladies, said Captain Morgan, often cross the 
water under the especial care of the captain of the ship ; and if a love affair 
occurs among the passengers, the captain is usually the confidante of one or 
both parties. A very fascinating young lady was placed under my care, and 
three young gentlemen fell desperately in love with her. They were all 
equally agreeable, and. the young lady was puzzled which to encourage. She 
asked my advice. “ Come on deck,” said I, “ the first day when it is perfectly 
calm—the gentlemen will, of course, all be near you. I will have, a boat 
quietly lowered down ; then, do you jump overboard, and see which ; of the 
gentlemen will be first to jump after you. I will take care of you.” A calm 
day soon came, the captain’s suggestion was soon followed, and two of the 
lovers jumped after the lady at the same instant. But between these two the 
lady could not decide, so exactly equal had been their devotion. She again 
consulted me. “Take the man that didn’t jump—lie’s the most sensible 
fellow, and will make the best husband.”— Leslie's Autobiography. 

A French Pastor of an English Parish Church.—T he semi- 
civilised inhabitants of Elsdon were once consigned to the spiritual guidance 
of a Frenchman, the Rev. Louis Dutens, the author of several antiquarian 
works, and historiographer to his Majesty George III. The manner in which 
he overcame their fierce dislike to a foreign minister is too good not to be 
told, characteristic as it is of the men, the time, and the place. IIis parish¬ 
ioners, principally sheep-farmers and their herds, declared they could not 
understand one word he spoke, and were clamorous for his removal. The 
living being worth £2,000 a year, deserved an effort to retain it. So the 
ingenious Frenchman pretended to be unconscious of all that was passing, 
mixed freely with the people, and in the most affable manner, and personally, 
invited as many of the principal parishioners as his table would accommodate 
to dinner. When they arrived he expressed himself very much surprised to 
see them, as he thought they could not understand him. “ Oh! oh! very 
goot,” cried he, “ when I preach you from my pulpit you not understand my 
speak; but when I invite you to my goot dine you very well understand! ” 
This good-humoured joke was followed by a capital dinner in the old rectory 
tower, and appears to have realised the desired effect. 

A SOLUM ADDRESS TER MI MUSTASH. 

Oh, thou preslms little bunsh of capillary! What’s ther fak, ef yer don’t gro faster 
I’m settin fore a glass ; or, moar Nor what yer hav bin groin, I’ll taik 

Hifaultinly speakin, a mirror, looken Yer rite over ter dick allerson, the barber. 

Rite at yew, viewen yurc stupenjus (over An’ maik him black yer jist as 
the left) Black as a nigger, an’ then yer’ll 

Propotions, with a critiks i. Yes, yer ar Look grand, won’t yer ? An ef yer 
Very huge ; ’bout as long as a flea’s leg. (Jit ter cutten up about me, I’ll haul 

Why don’t yer gro sum, mi’ look Out thatthar ole white razor uv rnyne, 

Like tother peoples ? you good fur nuthin’ An’ jist slash yer rite orf. Then what'll 

Little cretur! Aint yer shamed ter Becum ov yer? who will yer have ter 

Set rite thar, in front uv mi fase Taik yer roun’ town and sho yer orf, then? 

That wai, and not gro sum, whylo Sai, w r ho will yer hav ter take yer ter 

Everybody’s makin'phun uv yer ! _ The surcus and theater, an’ ter sea 

Yer culler aint none 2 purty The gals, Ae. ? Why, noboddie. Yer’ll be 

Neither. Kind uv a sandy yailer Left in the suds. No person will 

Reddish hue, mixt with a leetle whyte. Evur trubul themselves ’bout yer like 

Oh, thou Eye hav, yer little buush of spiders’ legs; 
Delicat bunsh uv hayre, I’ll tell yer So yer’d better pitch in an’ gro ! 
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